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MY DEAR 



I had intended to answer 
your inquiry^ with respect to the late ex- 
traordinary cures ; but these intentions hav- 
ing somehow heated and caught fire^ burst 
into the rhapsody which I now send you, in 
lieu of a response* 



E. Barton. 



September Q2d, 1825^ 
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A RHAPSODY, 



6fC. SfC. S(C. 



What are Miracles? — Shall we describe 
them as stupendous manifestations of divine 
power, exhibited in works such as man can nei- 
ther accomplish nor comprehend ? Works so sur- 
passing the utmost efforts, which we could make 
or can conceive, as even to turn comparison to 
mere folly and profaneness? Works, before 
which all of earthly origin is reduced to nothing ; 
as Eternity annhilates the speck which we call 
Time? 

If the above be a true description of miracles, 
— and perhaps it is — ^it follows, and must be con- 
fessed, that they abound : that they are strewn 
around us, thick as autumnal leaves in forest 
glades : that in miracles we may be said to live, 
and move, and have our being ; and that the 
question is not where they are^ but where they 
are not to be found. 
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The pendulous globe on which we sail through 
the immensities of space, while we seem to our- 
selves quite stationary, and mistake for '* sound 
and firm-set Earth,'* — for the very emblem of 
motionless stability, — ^that restless vehicle on 
which we are embarked, and which never inter- 
mits, though for a moment, its twofold revolu- 
tion? The Divini gloria Ruris^ • which the 
surface of this earth expands, in exuberantly rich 
variety, for the delight of man ? The starry fir- 
mament, which who can look at, without a pious 
and mysterious vibration of the soul ? The pla- 
netary fleets^ which, in countless numbers^ navi* 
gate the same abyss in which we float ; steering 
each its destined course, by its own pole-star •sun» 
secure from conflict with ony other orb ? — Are 
not these all miracles ? Metbinks they are. ' 

The Heaven-provided clothing which decks the 
lilies of the field, and which that of Solomon, in 
all his glory, failed to rival \ — the gradual and 
abstruse developement of acorn into oak ;-^the 
formation in the womb of a creature destined to 
eternal life ; whose being has a commencement, 
but is never to have an end ; whose ^^ longings 
after immortality'' proclaim it to be his lot ; yet 
whose way to it lies incomprehensibly through 
nn^itality and death ;«-**will it be said that there 
is nothing astonishing in all this ? 



* God made the country ; and Man wade Ike town, 

COWPBR. 



' Then what shall we say of LaT^age ? The 
miraculous clothing of still more miraculous 
Thought ? The aerial body, which gives materi- 
ality to emanations of the soul ; rendering them 
-—not sensible indeed to sight or touch,— but may 
I say visible, or ought I rather to say palpable, to 
the ear ? So impossible is it to consider language 
as of contrivance merely human, that the wise 
and learned all concur in holding it to have been 
a direct gift from the Creator j and which is en- 
joyed by the children of Adam, as a sort of 
hei^editaiy inspiration. 

Again, what shall we say of Ffame ? Surely 
not that it is not marvellous ; or that we under- 
stand it t What is its essence ? Its effluence, we 
know, is Light : the almost spiritual speed of 
which * is only outstript, if it be outstript, by 
Thought, t If dame be the source of fight, the 
prism tells us that it must be also that of colour ; 
and give the flower its lovely tints, while it sup- 
plies the beam by which we view them, t With- 
drawing" from the flower-knot, go pore upon the 
brook. Observe the living stream, that runs 

* '* Speed almost tpirituaT' is by Milton attributed to 
Light. It moves at the inconceivable rate of two hundred 
thousand miles a second. 

f '< While panting Time toib after bath in vain."* 

JOMKSOK. 

% ^ flushing in bright diirersities of Day ;" as Pope has 
beautifully, and I believe not unphilosophically, expressed It. 



warbling and sparkling on. It is all sprightly 
activity, and animated motion. But take away 
its caloric ; and dreary silence and cheerless tor« 
por at once ensue. The lively chimer is no more. 
i^v^irai xa\ ?riiyvuTai. It has died the watery 
death ; and nothing now remains of it, but chill 

and stiffened ice. 

Indeed the primary and constant property of 
this keen element, — ^its warmth,— ^is inseparably at- 
tendant on the vital principle ; and intimately 
connected with it. The living scene has been 
aptly described as " the warm precincts of the 
cheerful day ;'* for take away but heat and light, 
and what is there but universal death, in the 
cold and darkness that remain ' behind ? Spite 
of what the appellations spirtttis and anima * 
might imply, it would seem, that as zoophytes 
connect the vegetable with the animal creation, 
so the pure and subtile quintessence of flame t 
may form the link between material and immate- 
rial worlds. Allied to this idea, — which perhaps 
deserves to be called fanciful, — is the nature (as 



* ''Avg^«f . Perhaps flame may be a modification of aereal 
substance. From Hebrews, ch. i. v. 7. one would not infer 
that spirit means any thing essentially different from Jlame. — 
Milton calls Angels " Celestial Ardours ;** and in fact Sera- 
phim ore Ardours ; from the Hebrew Zaraph to bum. 

\ Which in a state of comparative grossness (qu : oondenaa- 
. tion ?) becomes subject to our sense. 



conjectured) of the nervous fluid ; the more than 
velocity, with which sensation shoots from the ex- 
tremities to the brain ; the effects produced by 
electricity upon the living nerve j and by galva- 
nism, where the vital spark has been but recently 
extinguished. • Unless I have forgotten the little 
chemistry that I ever knew, respiration is com- 
bustion ; and when the animal has breathed^ or 
burned, his last, 

Sparisce poi, come ad un fioffio il lume. f 

No wonder that Man's instinctive propensity to 
religious iadoration X should have strayed, amongst 
the uninstructed, into the worshipping of fire. 
When we learn that "God maketh his angels 
spirits, and his ministers a jUtme of Jire j" % 
when we are told, of the two angels who stood 
by Mary, that they were arrayed " in shining 
garments ;*' || and of the one \vho rolled back 



* I remember to have heard a lifeless turkey, on bemg gal« 
vanized, utter a distinctly audible sound. The thing came 
upon the audience so unexpectedly, that I coukl not say 
whether it was the peculiar cry of the animal ; but probably 
it was ; as this must depend partly on the structure of those 
vocal organs, which the galvanic fluid so strangely stimnlated 
into action. 

+ Orlando Furioso. 

X I suspect that there are spiritual, as well as corporeal 
instincts; 

$. Hebr. c. i v. 7. B Luke xxiv. 4. 



th^ ston^ from th« holy lepiikhre, that ** 
'* countenance was like lightning, and his rai- 
ment white a3 snow ;"^ — do we pot hear 8om&> 
thing, which we are prompt, and as it were pie- 
pared to believe ? Is not this the way* in which 
we should have expected (we knew not why) 
that the ministers of heaven would appear ? 

Then our almost sacred Poet, 

" He, that rode sublime 
** Upon the seraph^wings of ecstasy, 
« The secfets of the ahyss to spy," f 

with what mysterious reverence does he treat of 
the bright attribute of flame ! 

<*Hail,ib%Li^! 
** Of th^ Etenial, cp-eteroal beam» 
" May I e3(pr^8s |he^ unblamed? since Go4 is Lig^t ; 
^* An4 never but in uni^iproached light 
** Dwelt from eternity : dwelt then in thee ; 
" Bright §M\xpihGG of bright Essence increate." % 

Other bodies are clogged and cumbered with 
the property which we call weight : flame seems 
to discard ^nd libers^te itself fVom any. 5 While 
qtjt^^r lt>Q(^^ sinl:^ it is on l;ha contrary fou9d 



* Matth. xxviii. 3. f Gray, of Jfiifltiq^ 

X And s^> for the way in wbicb Li& ^4 I^g^t ai^ joped, 
and taken reciprocally for each other, John i. 3. 4. yiii. )^, 
2. Tim. i. IQ. ^rpy. yi* 23. Ps. xxxvi. 9. Rpv<r ^ ^9» S^. 
Fhilipp. ii. 15* 16. 
§ Free Caloric 



to rise. They gravitate, condense, and cling : 
it dilates, expands, and soars. It appears as if 
its centre of attraction lay in a direction oppo- 
site to that, to which matter generally tends ; 
and other substances press to earth, while it 
aspires to heaven. Lift the animated and elas- 
tic bodyt and then try to raise the corpse. 
It is as heavy, as it is cold. The vis inertia 
remains unqualified : the antagonist principle 
is gone. How ? or whither ? It seems the most 
mystical and secret item in the material creation* 
While its rapidity escapes and mocks the tar- 
dy restraints of Time,* its expansibility seems 
equally impatient of those of Space. t But I have 
said enough, perhaps more than enough, upon 
this subject. 

From it to life, is perhaps no violent transition. 
What is Life ? The gift of God : that, by which 



* Its attendant, L^ht, has trav^sed a millioii pf nules in 
about five seconds. Well might Milton call this 

** speed, t(» describe whose swiftness, number feils." 

Let the circle of persons who join to form a conductor of the 
electric spark be ever so numerous, it will take no time to go 
the round ; if time have any thing to say to succession, and 
to our perceptions.. There will be no interval between the first 
and the last man's experience of the shock. 

f ]%ttea efrnwead vis el sine pondere eseli 
Badexitt lanmiAqaeloeinsaibil^ inarsa 

Ovtn. 
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we will ; and move and act in pursuance of vo- 
lition. I am not answered. This tells me 
whence it comes ; and some of what it can per- 
form : but as to what it is, I am as much in the 
dark as I was before. 

It is indeed the bounteous gift of God ; and 
considering the nature and attributes of the life 
qfMan^X is perhaps that gift which most enables 
us to boa^, that in the image of God were we 
created. But though it be because He lives, 
that we shall live also,§ — ^yet we rather increase 
than remove the difficulty of conceiving what the 
vital principle in man can be, when we consider 
it as an effluence or emanation, from the true and 
perfect life of Him, 

Who u the eternal hath been^ still to come : [( 

of Him, with whom the future and the past are 
but ingredients of the present ; while that present 
is as measureless as the eternity which it fills. 

No : to extricate ourselves from the miraculous 
would be a vain endeavour. 

*< All we behold is mirade : but eeen 
** So duly, all is mirade in vain."f 



^ As contrasted with that of inferior animals. 

§ St. John xiv. 19 ; and compare Gren. ii. ?• 

jl Anon i — It is conceived that die Hebrew text in Exodus (iii. 
14.) involves the meaning which the above line has attempted 
to develope. But to consider the paraphrase as justifiable^ is 
not to object to the sublime version, << I am that I am." 

^ Cowper. 



If we are to disbelieve every thing whieh we 
cannot understand, there will remain little, of 
which, with all our boasted reason, we must not 
doubt. We are hemmed in by the most inex« 
plicable wonders. We cannot deny that such 
things have existence : there they are ; to confront 
and silence every doubt. But how they have 
been accomplished ; with what materials ; by 
what means ; where is the Newton that will tell 
us this ? The works of God are quite inscrutable, 
except so far as he has revealed them : we might 
as well attempt to execute, as to explain. 

Why then are we not in a state of continual 
astonishment? In the first place, it is preemi- 
nence * that seems the object of admiration ; and 
where wonders are in throngs, the preeminence 
of each marvel is disputed by some other. Then 
custom *tends to damp those emotions of surprise, 
of which the extraordinary t appears to be the 
appropriate food. We are not told to look for 
the mirificum in the familiar. Lastly, the indif- 
ference, with which we behold the wondrous works 
that swarm around us, may be connected with the 
callous corruptions of our fallen nature. In thisr 
apathy some latent impiety may lurk. Continu- 
ally to wonder, would be continually to adore. 



^ And if the Preeminent be admirable, still more so is thi 
Unique, 
f That is to say, the unusual' 
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Yet die nil admrari, which forms a precept of 
^ilqaopky, d^enerates when ft becomes the per* 
verpe practice of uobelieft The wonder which 
provokes worship, i$ a sober and a wholesoroe fedp 
iog i quite foreign from the ecstasies of a wildly 
enthnsiastie exaltation* It is a mere *' looking 
through nature up to nature's God/' [ndeed 
om: admiration falls from its true scope, when it 
grovels upon earth ; coshumque tueri is tlie duty 
and the right, as much of our mental as of our 
corporeal eye. The pyramids of Egypt, — the 
Coliseum of ancient Rome,— the sculpture 
and architecture of Greece,*--the cartoons of 
Kaphael,«**-the pealing harmonies of the organ,-^ 
the minster of York, or chapel of King^s Col-» 
Ugey-'^he majestic ^Sisions of Homeric Genius,*— « 
the far more sacred sublimities of him who called 
for inspiration, not from *' the Aonian Mount,'' 
but from *' the secret top of Sinai or Oreb," — the 
doctrines of Socraites,w-the grandly expressed 
morality of Plato,— -the keen and almost super* 
human intuitions of our Newton,r~the8e are ex* 
cellent ; these are justly entitled to admiration ; 
these are all proximately the works of Man. But 
whose work is Man himself? Is not He who 
made the cause, the true producer of its effects ? 
Or does my having an earthly father prevent my 
also having One who is in Heaven ? 

But to treat of human works is at once to di« 
gross and to descend. Let us resume our higher 
speculations. 
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The existence pf Evil ! if not thii a mindle ? 
Bat physical is the eonsequence of tnorai evil; 
and perhaps its cure. Be it so. Why should the 
maladj, why should moral evil have existence ? 
Is not the Divinity all^wise, all-powerful^ all> 
i;ood ? Is not the existence of these qualities in 
the Supreme Being, in this perfection, a truth 
quite free from doubt ? a truth too clear, to be 
even susceptible of proof? For proof implies the 
existence of that doubt, which it encounters, in 
order to remove. And is not this perfect Being 
the prime, paramount, eternal, and only cause f 
Why then, I repeat it, does Evil exist, to deform 
his works ? Was He not omniscient, to fore^ 
see,-— all-wise, to discern the means adequate to 
its .prevention,-*HdUpowerful, to apply these meani 
with sure e£Pect, — all-pure^ to abhor evil with re* 
ference to himself, — oU-*benevolent, (God is 
I^ve,*) preclusively to remove this abomination 
from his creatures ? Then why again is Evil, 
with its attendant .miseries^ to be found ?*— I ean« 
Qot telL-^But I can tedl why I am provided with 
no answer to su^h a question. It ia because I am 
a being of very limited capacity j sad the answer 
Im beyond the boundaries of that discernment^ 
which it h^ b^n the will of my Maker to be^ 
stow i and who^^ limits he has not, in this in^^ 



* These xery words fpriA a text of Scripture ; 4^ ar^ Ul b« 
found in the Gospels ; though ^ere I cannot tell. 
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Stance, enlarged by revelation. I know from 
scripture, I have learned from the sacred lips of 
my Redeemer, that there are many things con- 
cealed from intelligence surpassing mine ; many 
things which even the Angels of Heaven do not 
know. But all the gifts of God, if not abused^ 
are good. The ignorance is as valuable as the 
knowledge which He bestows. And what, for 
example, is the value of that ignorance which I 
have just confessed ? It teaches me humility, and 
self-distrust. It obviates that pride, which pre- 
cipitated me to what I am. It suggests, that the 
first and best use which I can make of Reason, is 
to convince myself of the narrowness of its 
bounds ; and to learn and shun the dangerous fal- 
hcy of concluding, that nothing can be true* 
which I c^inot comprehend. 

Superstition is undoubtedly an evil ; but In- 
credulity, in my opinion, is a worse. This, rather 
than the former, seems the evil of the day ; and I 
would prefer throwing the weight of argument 
into the counteracting scale. Superstition appears 
to be a morbid excrescence, attaching mischiev- 
ously upon, and deriving sustenance from what 
is good* It is allied to Ignorance ; while Himu 
lityj Innocence and Devotion, are sometimes its 
companions. Incredulity is, on the contrary, 
connected intimately with our Pride ; and is the 
core of much that is sinfully and perilously 
wrong. It is vain to hope that superstition will 



IS 

not be the error of the lower classes ; as long ad 
these are what they are likely to be always,--*anin- 
formed. There are faults which we may mode- 
rate, but must not expect that we shall extirpate j 
and, for instance, cannot wholly rid the Vulgus 
of such as characterise the Vulgar. They " whose 
talk is of oxen" will have ideas, habits, and sen- 
timents to correspond. But unbelief is the vice 
of a higher step in the social scale. It is the 
creature of that worldly knowledge which, in- 
volving no Jear of Gody is not the beginnings but 
the marring of true wisdom ; the growth of a 
depravity, to which the temptations that beset su- 
perior ranks conduce. It originates in a conceit, 
to which the humbler orders are less exposed ; 
a lowly class, by whose lot, if their virtues be cir-^ 
cumscribed, we should remember that their vices 
also are confined.* I am far from meaning to 
imply that the lower ranks should be held in the 
chains of ignorance ; or left to grope their way 
in utter darkness. The former ought, so far as 
maybe practicable, to be stricken off; and for 
their night, a soft evening twilight might be sub- 
stituted with advantage ; which while it guided 
their course, and suited their destiny and oc- 
cupations, would not dazzle them into error; 



* '* Their lot forbad : nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues ; but their crimes confined." 

Gray. 
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or be tM mndi for their iatdkcttnl eja 
Above an I would '« take heed." that the 
«< wbaritntfd lig^ should not be daikftesi.'** 
The beamfl^ with wbidi I would endeaTOur to 3- 
limiiiate thdr eonfiiieiiieBty should oot eaiaihate 
firoiB the false lustre of that shallow pride^ 
for which unfortunately we may not seareh in 
vaJBy among ninks that look down with contempt 
upon the vulgar; and pity them the more wil* 
lii^y, because with them to pity is to despise. 
This false lustre^ which isnondiv %ht, (it is near^ 
ly as old as the aeatimi, for it is as old as the sin 
of man^) has not only generated the spiritmd ar* 
roganoe, and bustling pharisaism that are abroad, 
but also much of the infidelity which still exten« 
ttvely prevails ; and which is ever prompt and 
eager to confound fiuth with superstition. It ia 
not amongst the lower ranks thi^ we shall find 
Voltaire or Hume ; nor amon^ the higher, that 
we are to look for the followers chosen by our 
Lord* '< j^ysician, heal thyself :"t you who 
would cure the community of their want of know- 
ledge, begin by curing yomraelves of your coun* 
terfeit wisdom and iitformation. Yon who would 
instruct others^ begin by educating yourselves. 

Again I have digressed ; and probably not for 
the last time. It is not I that lead my thoughts ; 
it u my thoughts that are conducting me. 



* Luke, xi. 55. f Luke hr. 23. 
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These however return with me faf aayt that in 
order to meet the Gommoa acceptatioa of the term 
miracle^ we must adopt % defloriptioa dififecettt 
from any which I yet have given. Shalt we oaU 
it an exertion of super-human power, prodaetng 
something which interrupts or deviatea firom the 
ordinary course of nature ? 

In the first place, I trust it ia not irreverent to 
doubt, whether, unless by reference to the godly 
purpose which lliey attained^ suck deviations mi^t 
not be less admirable manifestations of Divine 
Power, than those uniform and daily wonderfl^ 
which do not interrupt that general system^ ^ 
which, on the contrary, they form a coherent 
part. Bat the interruption will be the more 
striking, because it is an interruption ; and where 
the Divine object is to strike, will, in the same 
degree in which it is impressive, be . suitable 
and useful. With the chain of wonders which haa 
been let down from heaven, we are become so 
familiar, that we overlook its astonishing fabriek 
and connexion : but let a link of it be unaecount- 
aUy removed, and another substituted in its placJe^ 
we know not bow, — we consider this new link aa 
a miracle ; foigetting that the others may be 
equally entitled to the name. 

To restore the blind to s%bt is a signal mir&> 
cle, I avow. But He who wrought it, • performed 

* 'M and my Father are one." John x. dO« Compare 
John i. 1. 3. V. 18. xit. 9. and x. 35. 
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» 

a greater^ when he made the eye ; and first en- 
dowed it with that marvellous power of \ision, 
which has been transmitted, with the organ, from 
our original parents to us all. 

When God* raised Lazams from death. He 
performed a miracle, beyond doubt ; and one of 
the most splendid, thrilling, and impressive kind. 
Yet surely not a greater, nor, if there be degrees 
in miracle, so great, as when his Almighty fiat 
called Adam into being. The one was to create : 
the other was but to restore. And what were the 
materials, with which God formed Man ? He had 
provided them Himself; and proximately they 
were dust ; originally they were — ^nothing ! 

Am I disparaging the miracle wrought by our 
blessed Lord, at the tomb of his slumbering friendPt 
God in his mercy put far from me so diabolical a 
thought ! I am calling upon those who hear me, 
not to overlook the second miracle; but to open 
their eyes upon the first. I am but collating one 
act of Divinity with another. Our Father, which 
is in heaven, created Adam ; and Lazarus was 
raised by Him, who, while he assures us that 
the Father and He are One, mysteriously adds, 
^* My Father is greater than I.**t He who bid 
Lazarus '* come forth,'' and resume that life 
which he had possessed already, had called into 



*. See tlie last note. f John xi. 1 1 . 35> S6. 

X Johu X. 30. xiv. 28. 
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existence, four tliousand years before, that Adam 
who was notj until the creative word was given. 
For I firmly believe, with the apostle John, that 
by Him who ** awakened" Lazarus, * ** all things 
were made ; and without him was not any thing 
made, which is/' t In Him was life : h dvri ^mi 
ik : with dust he shared it ; and behold Adam ! 
while to Lazarus his compassionate benevolence 
restored the heaven*derived inheritance, which 
had descended from his first parent* He bid 
Lazarus re-vive ; but in the case of Adam He 
had said-— Let there be Man j and there was 
Man! 

Are there any who reject the Mosaic account of 
the Creation ? To their own salvation this disbe* 
lief may be of sad concern ; but to my reasoning 
it is of none. That the origin of man was a 
splendid miracle, is sufficient . for my argument ; 
and I may venture to defy the most obstinate un« 
believer, either to deny the fact that man exists ; 
or to surest and substitute an origin for the hu- 
man race, less miraculous than has been assigned 
them by Him " who taught the chosen seed.1:" . 

Those who are for denying every miracle, be- 
cause it is ooe, call in aid of their denial a some- 
what gratuitous assertion ; viz. that those in Scrip- 
ture were wrought by our Redeemer, merely be- 
cause of His Divine Nature, and in proof of his 

c 



* John xi. 1 }, f John i. S. « yfytm, whidh is. 

X Paradise 1^^. 
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«qiiidly Divine M iasion. Thejr foiget tliak Mmi* 
lar woaders were perfomed by mere men. I do 
ndt advert to those which were wrought by the 
Apoetles $ fbr then^ it may be truly wid, were so 
many endences and vouchers of the anthenti* 
city of Aeir mismrn ( and heavenly tivlli of the 
gcmfd which they preached. But do we ibiget 
*^ the ciute of oil^ tiiat iailednd^'' in Sareptei or 
£iijah's raisiug of the widow's eon ? *«^Nay theie 
halve been miracles, which though euperhuman, 
^ere ttOt divine : those, for instancy which the 
eorcevers of Pharadi performed in Aaron's sigfat^t 
Accordingly so little impressed, I had almost 
>said surprised, were the uibelieving Jews, by the 
miracles of our Lord, dut determined as they 
ViWe to deny his being the Mewah, they yet did 
not, as •a foundation for this denial, dispute his 
airaoatouB powcro : but at one time referred them 
io the agency of Satan ; at another seemed to 
pam them by, as little deserving of attention. 
lViM,foreiam|de, when he restored the withered 
hand, miNl en^kd the paralytick at Bethesda to 
talce tnp his »bed and walk,-*-while the due mira- 
•eie yms not, and thie other could not be denied, 
the perverse Jews saw nothing in either of these 
tvansadtions, beyond an imaginary probation of 
the Sribbath. t 



* 1. Kings xvu. 16. €2. f Exodus vii. 1). 12. 

t John !v. 7. 8.U la 11, 16, Lukt ada. 10 to 14. xiV. 
1 to 6. zi. 15. yL 6 to 10. 
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Ntttlier ^Mt eur Ssrieor v^jr loleijr, or even 
perhaps mainly, on his mirajcles* as the voucheit 
either of his Divinity or of his mission. These 
alone oould not prove eithev : for miraelen had 
already been perlormed by those, by whom nq 
such character or capacity was claimed. When 
water gushed from the rook at Meribab, H was at 
the smiting of Moses, a mere man ; and who ne- 
ver claimed to be, but wrote of The Messiah.^ 

It is chiefly by their connexion with the pro* 
pbecies, that our Saviour's minicles conclusively 
demonst|:ated him to be the very Christ. They 
were precisely those which had beeq predicted ; 
and in his performance of them the Scripture was 
fulfilled. In Him was beheld face to flice, what 
had been seen in some of the Prophets, as 
through a glass darkly f and with a distinctness 
and animation truly astonishing in Isaiah, il is 
less perhaps to bis miracles, than to bis exact and 
perfect coiTespondenee with the prophetic des- 
criptions which had been given of him, that our 
Lord refers, in attestation of his Divine authority 
and nature. ^^ Had ye believed Moses, ye would 
^^ ha\e believed me ; for he wrote of me. Search 
<< the Scriptures : for they are they which testify of 
'' me. If they hear not Moses and the prophets, 
** neither will they be persuaded, though one rose 
'* from the dead/'t In the last of these te^ts, our 

c 2 

I 

* Numbers xx. 11, IS* John v. 46. 
f Jobnv. 46, S9. Luke xti. SI. 
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Instructor ascribes to the writings of Moses 
and the Prophets, a power of persuasion equal to 
that which miracles could possess ; and seems co- 
vertly even to intimate, that those whom scriptural 
predictions had not convinced that he was the Mes- 
siah, would continue in their infidelity, 
standing his resurrection.* And yet this 
may perhaps deserve to be distinguished from 
the rest. This rebuilding, in three days, of that 
Temple which Infidelity had been permitted to 
destroy, we may acknowledge to have been one, 
which it belonged solely and exclusively to the 
Messiah to perform.t 

But in one of the most cogent proo& of the 
true character of our Lord, there is nothing su» 
pematural or unusual. The efficacy of the proof 
consists, and consists merely, in that nice and 
punqtual fulfilment of prophecy, which it in- 
volves. When the soldiers, who attended the 
crucifixion, having shared some parts of his rai- 
ment, cast lots for the only garment that re- 
mained, because it would have been injured in 
the rending,— they did nothing uncommon, nor 
calculated to excite attention. We see in them 
and their proceedings, but unfeeling executioners, 
dividing amongst them the sufferer's spoils. But 



* Such 18 the way, in which I understand this last text fiom 
St. Luke. 

t John ii. 19, fl. 



when, recurring to Isaiah,* we find there a 
complete picture of what so long afterwards 
occuiTcd ; when we find the * principal figure 
in that prophetic painting to be the yet un- 
born Messiah ; when (towards negativing every 
surmise of fabrication,) we recollect that those 
by whom the predictive record is vouched, and 
has been preserved, denied and still deny that he 
whom they crucified was Christ ; (a signal miracle, 
w^hich yet involves no interruption of the course 
of nature ;) when we reflect on the scene laid for 
the fulfilment of this prediction ; too public to 
admit a suspicion of forgery or invention,— even 
if the narrative did not bear upon it an ineffable 
stamp, and as it were idiom of unmingled truth ; 
-—when all these considerations are presented to 
our minds, we feel the resistless force of an 
occurrence merely common ; and are compelled, 
by an event lying within the usual course of 
things, to exclaim with the centurion, " truly 
this was the Son of God.** — With so much rea» 
son did that Son refer still more to the prophe- 
cies, than to his miracles, in proof of what he 
was. 

Fully indeed was he justified in referring also 
to his doctrines, in attestation of his Divine com- 
mission. So pure, so truly celestial is the mora- 



* They parted m J raiment among them; an4 fiv my vesture 
they did oak lots. See John xdc 24i» 
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lity of the gospel* as to have induced at least one 
anti-Christian writer (I mean Rousseau)* while he 
rgected its miracles^ to found on its moral pie- 
cepts, a belief that our Redeemer was a divinely 
inspired Teacher. But to return. 

^hat follows from what my last pan^;raphs 
contain? That miracles are now performing? 
No : but that those are ignorant or forgetful, and 
arguing on false foundations, who maintain that 
by none but Christ, nor for any purpose save 
that of establishing Christianity, has it been ever 
the will of Heaven that such wonders should be 
performed. 

Some of those who have written on the subject 
of the late cures, insist on dignitf/, as a true 
Criterion, for judging of the pretensions of what- 
ever claims to be miraculous, t The position re- 
qtrires to be cousidered. Every miracle must be 
wrotight, mediately or immediately, by God j 
and to no act of His, can the perfection of true 
dignity be wanting. But the saying of his Son, 
that ^' the first should be last,*^ is one of widely 
extensive application ; and what seems dignity to 
Man, Tiiay often not be so with God. We should 



• Who, though Che hest of the Freodi Infidels of his day, 
was one. His Lettres de la moniagne are truly desoribed by 
Gray, iss «' a Weak mttetapt to tseptsme the IsiMdes frotnihiB 
morality of the Gospel.^' 

t Mirades knooted, p; 10^ 
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tjhereforq be pcBSHfnptuous, in jwnQupci^g; %h*X^ 
qotbtpg can he of pivine extnK;tion>, w^^ph ^q^% 
lu^ appear clothed with wbat is ^ig^i^y in tk^ 
eyes of man. When Christ restored the vil^ev^ 
haad, or rid the leprous of their s^es^-rn^lien 
mixing his salira with the du^ty he eoippAUnde^ 
and applied an ointment to the darkened ejpe, 
whioh^ when washed off in the pool of Siloam, 
should restore the patient^s sight,— these miracles 
might not» in the manner of working them, or 
in their objects or effects, possess dignity enough 
to satisfy sueh fastidious criticks : * and when in 
Cana, by changing water into wine, he sypplied 
the deficiencies of the feast, ^nd promoted the 
accommodation of the marriage guests, the act 
seems to have derived less dignity from its pb^^^ 
ject, t than from the aiigusf Person, who^e first 
wofldrpus wprk it was { and while I believe in this 
miracle, with a firm conviction of its truth, and 
a reverence for it and every deed of Him by 



• I should co^sid?^ tjie ji^m^^ of pperat}pg tih^ p^ upon 
this blind man to l^e p^q^te^Jy op^ tp their pr^j^uqaptuous 
cav3 ; as vranti^ in d^j^^f f^ as m uppecess^prooesB; 
where the J>rd ba4 f^H tp say to % /(J^efted ^p balls, 
'< recover sight ' But Faith humt>]y, justly, and rational^ 
eondades, that in means, as weli as end, the work of God 
mint be admirablj fitting, wise, and good. Ba but Uie pre* 
miss that a thiog k H19 ineg^ wpric,— ajsd {t^ ^^Q?^^ perfeo- 
tion is the sure and irrefragable conclusion. 

f For as to its intrinsic character, it even was crealife. 
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whom it wag effected, my mind is not giren to 
dwell on it as a distinguished item, in those proofs 
which convince me that the Son of Mary was the 
Son of God. 

I fear that with these inflated searchers after 
grandeur, the exquisite formation of the insect 
tribes would scarcely escape from animadversion. 
To them, the dignity would be as nearly invisible 
as the animalcule ; and when they behold 

<* the insect youth upon the wing," * 

they would be likely to pronounce that ** Nature's 
journeymen must have made them." t 

How differently has Cowper viewed the case ! 



* Grat« — In a Christmas exercise, which is endeared to 
me by the memoiy of its author, and which I had to recite 
at school, I will not say how many years ago, the Creatoi^s 
care of the inferior parts of his creation, is (with aOuaioii to 
a known test of Scripture) thus tenderiy reooided : 

Consider, He whose bounty feeds us all. 

Whose blessed birth this season doth recall, 

Whose boundless mercy yielded up his breath. 

To rescue Man from everlasting death. 

Throned midst his angels, marks the ^mdtow's wound. 

Whose little bleeding bosom stains the ground. 

Some preceding lines had (in favour of the little birds) reconi* 
mended to the boys, in choosing their vacation i^MMrts^ 

To spurn th* insidious aib, and wily snare, 
t Shakspeare. 
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-^I think with him ; though I could not express 
the thought as he has done. 

How sweety to muse upon his skill, display'd 
(IniSnite skill) in all that he has made ! 
To trace, in nature's most minute design, 
The signature and stamp of power divine ! 
Contrivance intricate, express'd with ease. 
Where unassisted sight no beauty sees ; 
The shapely limb, and lubricated joint. 
Within the small dimensions of a point; 
Muscle and nerve miraculously spun ; 
His mighty work, who speaks, a nd it is done : 
Th* Invisible in things scarce seen revealed, 
To whom an atom is an ample field ! * 

If in my last paragraph I have digressed from 
miracles, yet the passage is short and easy from 
them to faith and prayer. Of the efficacy of both, 
I avow my conviction to be deep and strong ; and 
have the authority^ of Holy Writ, for indulging 
this persuasion. By these, the prophet Elijah 
raised the widow's son : by these the miracles of 
the Apostles were performed. The power of 
both is forcibly inculcated and illustrated by our 
Lord ; when he declares that by the former even 
mountains may be removed ; and proceeds to as- 
sure his disciples, that " all things whatsoever, 
" which they ask in prayer, believing, they shall 



* Retirbmekt.—- <' miracuhudy ipun :** he seems to have 
entertained-«ome notions, not dissimilar from those which may 
be found in the first paragraphs of this Rhapsody. 
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*f receive/' * How avaiUble prayer may be, b9d 
already been sbown by the Angel Gabriel to 7^ 
chariaB ; t uuomuch that we might aptly call the 
Baptist Ae Son qf Prayer. In the case where 
the issue of blood was pretematurally healed, it 
might seem as if the cure was inadTertently per^ 
formed, by an effluence of Diving Tirtue» i^ited 
by firm Belirf; X and our Saviour distinctly re* 
fers the miracle to the faith of the woman,, as its^ 
source. § Of the efficacy of prayer, in his opi- 
nion, (which could not err,) we have an instance 
of a very singularly impressive kind* On the 
very eve of being betrayed,*- when that was 
about to be accomplished, for which he knew 
and had so often declared that he came inta 
the world, — we find him earnestly, fervently,, 
and repeatably praying, in the mysterious agoniea 
of his bloody sweat, to have that cup of bit- 
temess put from hun» which he afterwards drank 
with such meek heroism to its dregs. He knew^ 
and said he Jknew, that all was possible to* 
God : that while man might have but qme way,, 
the ways of God were innumerable (because m^ 
nite) for the accomplishment of his every purpose } 
and consequently that if such were but the Di- 
vine will. He could, without frustrating the great 
scheme of Man's redemption, allow this more-than- 



• MsMb«ir nxiu n. 28. + JLm^j i IS. 
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dmadfid cop to pan away. Accordingly he 
prayed ; and with ardent confidence that hie pe* 
titicm would be heard,— "unii^s^ it were for the bet* 
ter that things should take dieir deadly course : 
*' iieveitheless not my will, but thine, he done P' 
not my haman will ; but thy Divine will ; which 
is also mine ; for I am in thee ; and then art in 
me«* 

In the Established Churdi ws alhiW) in theory^ 
the eflSoacy of prayer. I have often heard the 
retdit^ of the litany introduced by a notification, 
that *' our prayers were desired for different per* 
sens (generally naming them) who were afflicted 
with dangerous illness ;^ laad one of the supplica- 
tions, in that eloquent portion of our eenriee, is 
offered on behalf <^ ^ all sick persons,** to the 
mercy-seat of God. To o&r prayers wfaidi we 
thought nugatory, would he no better ikam pro- 
fanation ; and •on the other hand, if our praj^ra 
produce the ncomry of dhe sick, is not prayer 
die means and remedy, by which this leeovery is 
effected ? In other words, is not an effixtixiomnm 
pnehensibly iproduoed, by a camse^ between which 
and the consequence thus arising, thene is in the 
laws of Natm« nocosmexion, which oarosperi- 
ence can discecn, or onr reason can explaiaf 
The prayer, which I am supposing to he thiw 



• Luke ziii. if, 44. Matthew zxtu 38, 59, 42, 44. John 
adv» 10> Ih 
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fiuecessfiiU is not that of the person ailing ; nor 
of any who are addressing it to Heaven in his 
presence. Consequently prayers, so offered, can- 
not have made his imagination the instrument of 
his cure.t — ^But he had known that they would 
be, and at the moment knew that they were, 
put up on his behalf. I answer, that we 
should be trifling most irreverently with Heaven, 
if we offered up our prayers before the throne of 
God, not in the hope that He would interpose, 
but that the imagination of our unhealthy neigh- 
bour might be stimulated into an action, which 
would operate favourably on his case. In my 
mind it would be less impious to have recourse to 
a delusion ; and persuade him that he was 
prayed for, when in reality he was not. As to 
prayer supplying the place of medicine, blister, 
the lancet, or the knife, (otherwise I mean than 
miraculously) this will not be contended, 

In connexion with this subject, let me acknow- 
ledge an opinion, or something approaching to an 
opinion, which I have long entertained, that ma* 
ny events which are the result of God's com- 
pliance with humble prayer, are brought about 
without interruption of the ordinary current of 
aflbirs ; and appear (unless to the gratitude of 
pious Faith) to be fortuitous ; or arising from the 



f See page 9, of *^ An Attempt to explain, on natural 
pfincq^ilesy the late extraordinaiy cures," 
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mere application of butnan means. Often haa it 
seemed to ine» that powerful faith and earnest 
prayer (accompanied with a determined resigna- 
tion to the Divine will) removed obstacles which 
appeared of impassably mountain-bulk ; Vhile 
yet there was no apparent miracle interposed* 
And does it not seem more strikingly to evince 
the irresistibly overruling efficacy of. celestial 
power, that against probability, and contrary to 
hope, our difficulties shall vanish, and our wishes 
be obtained, without any disturbance of the ordi- 
nary course of things ? This is part of that par* 
Hctdar providence which I ascribe to God ; in* 
stead of the less constant, active, and energetic 
sway, which is attributed to Divinity by those, 
who hold that having once established a wise ge-* 
neral hvw^ he leaves Nature to work its unaided 
way, Ihroqgh good and evil, by this rule. 
Such is the doctrine of Pope and Bolingbroke ; 
but it is not mine. We find by experience, that 
we can seldom attain a genera], without the sa« 
crifice of perhaps many a particular good : that 
where extensive good is our object, we must ad- 
mit partial evil amongst our means. On these 
grounds we allot to Deity an analogous course of 
operation; forgetting that this is to assign to 
God the imperfection of infirm Man. — But to re* 
turn to the place where I left off. We cry mira- 
ele ! if a deviation from the usual track of Nature 
prjecede, and seem connected with the accom- 






pli«biu»ttt of oiir 4«9irea ( but we will oot iee the 
fiogerofGod in thU iiMWipltflinieiit, where w 
defi^n, diitiirheBCfiy ov iotemiptim hee oe^ 
cunred* Yet. is thwe km ovideooe of tnmaeend- 
enl; power» iuvoived m ii^^ a^Mife to kmae coti 
m ewrtion^ then in whetf to humm perreptioo, 
might seem the result of eome ? Interruptian and 
diitiirbence of tbs ordinary eoune of oaturofm 
rfseroUe eflbrtt eluuige» and eountenctioiu It 
would aeem as if that ovdinary eoursa of na- 
ture w4Mild have generated^ or had pimlneed ef- 
feot«, which it required an aherattve mimde, 
to obviate or repair* Thua miracle reaemUea 
correction; and correption impliea fiiult»fi^-iitt • 
wpteoL which is divine 1 But when a compH* 
ance with human pmyer is ipade compatible, with 
an adherence to the cuatomary laws of nature, 
the Divine Majesty seems to me to be strikingly 
asserted and displayed, 

r do not mean to say that God^ in his supreme 
wisdom, may not sometimes see occasion (we know 
that he has done so) to take a different courae. 
The latent miracles, of which I have been speak« 
ing, it is only the meek eye of Piety that can difr* 
cem ; and there will be times and drcumstances, 
when to force his interference on the notioe qf 
callous men, God will mark such interferenoe, 
and nuike it visible and revealed ; by that unu- 
sual control of the generally establidied course of 
tkittgs,~4liat extraordinary and awfully undent- 
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M$ iiitei|i08itkm»-~wUi^ oeoitiliitM niiwle, in 
the cammon acceptation of that term^^-^And* by 
the way, where no impoiture is intended j wheie 
there is nooo of that delttakm to whieh only foUy 
can give way (, where persons rational and doToiit 
(but whose erring reason does not deny that there 
is a wMider- working power above m^) where sucb 
persons are honestly witnessing the circumstaneea 
of an uncommon curet*— I can scarcely brieve that 
the Father of all truth would permit appearances 
to eombine, in a way so misleading and illusive^ 
as that what was merely human, ordinary, sued 
routine^ should assume the lustre of a miracle, to 
their aoberly pious eyes. 

But to return to what I was upon ; I am im- 
bued with an opinion th^ miracles a#e fiomettmea 
latent ; and that they are not the leas Adnutable 
OQ this account ; sor evincing a less pewer, he- 
cause this operates unseeo. The Skipreme Being 
himsdf is not the less Almi^ity, because he is 
invisible to us : because *' not smy man hath seen 
^ the Father ; nor can any see God, and Kve/'* 
In the case of those miracles which I term htent, 
the obstacles opposed by nature give way without 
being displaced. They are permeated by spirit, 
as a pellucid substance is penetrated by the rajs 
of light ; and the radiance of Divinity is not kept 
from us by their vain obstruction : to make his 
creature accessible to liis mercy, it is not neces* 

* Exodus xxxiii, 20. John« vi. i6. 
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saiy that the gr66$ material of the world ahould 
be remoTed. When our Saviour appeared after 
his resurrection to his disciples, die doors, which 
had been closed, remained so still ; but he stood 
in the midst of them notwithstanding. This was 
a miracle of another and a palpable description : 
for he was clothed with a material body; one 
which could be handled, in order to prove that he 
was no spirit ; and to whose entrance, according 
to the ordinary rules of nature, the material of 
the doors must therefore have opposed resistance.* 
But thus, in a way only apparently less miracu* 
lous, God, who is a Spirit, t is in the midst of us : 
while that which enhances the wonder, withdraws 
it from our observation ; and the consequences of 
super-human influence seem the mere effects of 
worldly chance. 

I have admitted that miracle, in its common 
sense, is an infringement of the law of Nature. 
This perhaps was a presumptuous and rash admis- 
sion. Though the comet be eccentric, it has its 
orbit and its laws ; and we must not, when we 
see it, deny that it is there, — merely because we 
do not know, forsooth, what brought it. What 
do we know of the law of Nature, beyond those 
few rudiments, which our little experience has 
picked up ? Having become imperfectly ac- 
quainted with two or three letters of her alpha- 



♦ Luke xxir. 37. «8. 09. f John it, 24. 
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bet, we affect to have perused, and to understand 
her mighty volume. Besides, let us not talk in 
figure. What are the laws of Nature, but the 
laws of God ? which He, who established them in 
perfect wisdom, cannot * violate, deviate from, 
interrupt, or disannul. The miracles which He, 
mediately or immediately, performs, must form an 
harmonious part of his divine arrangement ; 
^though to our illusive experience they may seem 
to be conflicting With his laws. They startle us, 
like objects seen indistinctly in the dark ; of 
whose presence, until we came, upon them, we 
were unaware ; and of whose true bearings, na- 
ture, and. relations, we are nearly altogether un- 
informed. 

Ai quencli'd in shades, at first th' unpractised eye 
Round its dim cell no guiding ray can spy ; 
But glimmering soon, a &int, uncertain light 
Lifls the imperfect objects into sight : 
Even then the shadowy mass, yet half unseen^ 
Wears to the startled view a threatening mien ; 
Till by degrees th' unfinished outline grows; 
And thick contrasting glooms a form disclose : 
The eye» each moment, some new shape descries ; 
Sees monstrous blots improve to symmetries ; 
And used to husband thus it's scanty ray, 
Shrinks dazzled from the bright approadi of day.f 

D 

* Which, in the case of the Deity, is equivalent to, and must 
mean wH not. 

f Anon. The concluding lines niay be little to my poipose ; 
but if I had not given them, the termination of the extract 
would have been abrupt. 
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Pioor gropen that we are ! moLtAj tke greatest 
of miracles is one at which we never wonder ; 
GU>d's endurance of our blindness» smftdness, 
and arrogant presumption— We suppose too that 
miracles contradict our reason; when the &ctis 
ihat they but dash with» and baffle our experience ; 
and the ftllacy with which our vanity beguiles us, 
is the notion tbat this experience must have 
taught us every thing that was to be learned. 
Dismiss this vain conceit, amd how can mirade 
per se revolt bur reason ? What does it demon- 
strate, bat the omnipotence of God, and the ig- 
norafice of man ? Now can we doubt die first, or 
ought we to deny the second ? The use that So- 
crates made of Reason, was to ascertain the nar- 
rowness of its bounds ; and the chief knowledge 
which he cla^]a)&4 to, have acquire^ was— that he 
knew nolJiing» 

The efficacy of prayer is the topidc, on which 
I have last enlai^d ; and from which I may have 
occasionidly^ straj^. The following short ac- 
count is coDpfsqted with ijt ; ajad relates to one, 
whom (as the sa3ring is) I know as well as I know 
myself. For the truth of its facts, I need not 
hesitate to pledge my word. For the justness of 
its conclusions I would not undertake to answer ; 
or engage them the mere dictates of sober reason 
ai)4 e;8:perieiice ; without aQy lurking tinge of 
enthusiasm or superstition. In all transactions and 
affairs of life, the hero of my little tale is as dis- 
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meeb and jntiontl as I am ; or ai ^M|ile m usa- 
alljr ibund to be^ Yet his reaaoning faculty may 
not be frw from thoae weak points^ from wludi 
human intellect can seldom claim exemption*^*^ 
He states that he was brought up in sentimento 
and habits of religion ; to which he hopes (allows 
aiiee. made for our iofirmity) he has adhered. 
But while he was a yousig man, . and even after he 
had ceased. to be a very yonng one, he used oo- 
casianally to forget, or neglect his daily prayers. 
After, some time howerer^ he conceived himself 
to dbeerve, that, on the dija of such omission^ 
smaeihii^ untoward, and more or less disastrous, 
was certain to occur* There was always^of ooune, 
an adequate cause for the misforhtne* If his oai^ 
riage was: upset, it was not in broad day4igbl, 
uponalerel road; if he fell from ids horse, it 
f9as imhsn the animal stumbled, or made: a starts 
if hfe flung his bank notes into: the^re, it was be- 
cause he had mistaken! them £[>r a diflEerent parcel { 
tf hl3< received infovmatbn of. a friead^s decease, it 
was because the fnend had died, and that it was 
in 'Connse far tthe intelligenee to reach him on that 
day* Accordingly it was a reitemtson of coinei- 
denoe, recurring uniformly in the coarse of years, 
which finally almost compelled him to conjectnie 
that there was more than mere coincidence in the 
case ; and that, parallel to the obvious chain of 
causes and effects, there lurked, an imperceptible 
and more mysterious ; one, whicli linked eaok 

3> 2 
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disaster with the omission of the dkj. If the 
days of forgetfblness had outnambered those of 
prayer, (but the fact was widely the reverse,) he 
would have accounted for the phenomenon, by re- 
collecting that misfortune fell where there were 
most open days to fall upon ; that this was 
agreeable to the ordinary rules of chance ; and 
that events had been but running according to 
the odds. Again, if he had been recalling his own 
forgetfulness with compunction, he might suppose 
that he encountered the incidents of the day, with 
certain credulous propensities and prepossessions ; 
and thus noted misfortunes, not in truth exceed* 
ing those, which had passed him by unnoticed, on 
the days of prayer. But on the contrary it was 
uniformly the disaster, which suggested an omis- 
sion, that had till then escaped him ; and which 
seemed to him to whisper, '* you have not prayed 
to day." Above all, it appeared to him, that on 
the days of such neglect, he was sure to be led 
into some temptation ; and to commit some sin.— 
The consequence, which might have been ex- 
pected, has arisen : he never omits his daily wor- 
ship now. — For the rest, though he has not there- 
fore ceased to encounter '' the changes and 
chances of this mortal life," the tide of his affairs 
flows equably and smoothly. But besides, as the 
observations which I have related taught him 
constant prayer ; the fruits of this latter, in its 
turn, have been his learning that worldly pros- 
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perity and success are not the perishable reward, 
which Devotion ought to ask for ; or may hope 
to reap.^-Such is my little tale. It will be for 
the reader to pronounce, whether it be as anpro* 
fitable, as he may think it flat. 

A tract is just now published, entitled *' an ex- 
posure of the late impostures." The author 
seems a man of talent : but though I may share 
in some degree his doubts, I build my portion of 
uncertainty upon different grounds, from those on 
which he has erected his^ But his indeed is more 
than mere distrust. It is vituperative, abusive,, 
scornful, and utter disbelief; and I cannot but 
disapprove of the contemptuoiisness of his language, 
and general insult of his tone» An advocate of 
the reformed religion should remember, that 
Henry the eighth did not confound the doctrines 
of Martin Luther, by opprobriously describing 
him as '< an imp of hell.''* As for the arguments 
put forward by the author of this *' exposure,'' 
they sometimes glitter ^ and may be really of gold. 
But if those arguments be always' sterling, the 
scales of my judgment are not exact. The 
writer says he is ^' a rational Christian t ; and I 
will not dispute his being a ^ncere one : but I 
doubt his having deeply considered the funda* 

* In the Royal Treatise, which obtained for Henry the title of 
Defender <^the^Faith. Luther is there repeatedly called <* this 
HnpofheU." 

t This is the signature subscribtd to iWaJ^irited tmct. 
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mentals of his cree^. His pereiflptory and reite* 
rated demand of glaring and overwhelming 
proof, before he will admit miraculous pretenion, 
too much resembles the well-known Jewish requi- 
sition ; ** let him come down from the cross, and 
^* we will believe.*'* 

Several pages of the pamphlet are occupied in 
proving that Mrs. Stuart's sworn report of her 
own case would not lead us to conclude that she 
had been bred a physician ; and to the bene- 
fit of any argument which may be founded upon 
this, the author seems to have entitled himself 
fully. Ikt when he observes (I believe this is 
on Miss Lalor's case) that we do not know that 
she is cured ; nor can be certain of this, unless 
she shall have talked on to her last breath ; 1 am 
not prepared to assent to the conclusiveness of 
the observation. It seems much too loose a pa- 
raphrase of Solon's apothegm, addressed to 
Crc^sus ; that to pronounce a man happy, until 
his deaths w^s to give a premature opinion.t 
Even physicians ought, methinks, to protest against 
this doctrine, that every subsequent relapse dis- 
proves a previous cure. But, to be more suitably 
serious on the subject ; what shall we say to the 
case of her, whose issue of blood was staunched ^ 
She must have afterwards died of something : and 



• Matthew, xxviL 40. 42. 
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ifonld the cure performed! u^i^ tier hive hiSiA 
lesd miiucuIotiB 6r less icertidn, i'f this sometftiitg 
Bad been a return of that complaioty v^hkh, tvitb 
the assistance of her faith, had beeii so tnarvel* 
lously remored ? Or would it bie less &bstird thati 
it would be ^hockiiigly profane, to deny . that 
Lazarus was raised from death; becauis^ he liiUst 
afterwards have died ? ♦ 

The Author tenders certain miracle-tests to 
our acceptance ; by which we shall be able to dis^ 
tiuguish between true and false. The object of 
a miracle, he tells us, ought to be very grand, 
and Very plain ; and if those who promulge the 
wbnder, shall qualify their explanation of it with 
i " perhapSy^^ there is no more to be said m its 
behalf: it is a manifest imposture* The exposi- 
tion which would authenticate a miracle milst be 
its distinct, as the declarations of the future, by 
the prophets, were of old. 

Thus, as to the ' dignity' which must enter 
into the composition of every genuine miracle, 
this wnter agrees with another who has entered 
the polemic lists ; t and to what I have said upon 
the subject, in noticing his tract, there is little 
\eh for me tb add. 

The miracle of withering the barren fig tiee 
by a curse does not seem, in its caiisJEi or ob- 
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• CimpleU exposure^ p. 72. 73. 
f The Author of Miracles mootetL 
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jeet» to be very plain : * nor is it rendered more 
apparent, either by our recollecting that a tree is 
not a responsible being, capable of distinguishing 
between right and wrong ; nor again, by a compa- 
rison of its fate with certain texts which are to be 
found in the gospel of St. Luke, t Accordingly^ 
to my interpretation of this miracle I must tack 
the appendage of a ** perhaps." I can oSer 
but a yery hesitating and merely conjectural ex- 
planation } and towards giving this, I would con- 
nect it with what follows ; t and consider it as 
introductory of our Lord's emphatic recommen- 
dation of a virtue, which the tract before me 
does not seem calculated to promote. Lastly as 
to lustre, I see little in this miracle ; except 
what is derived from the radiance of His glory 
who performed it. 

The suffering the Satanic Legion to enter into 
the herd of swine ; and the effect which followed ! § 
Is the grandeur of this act striking ? or its object 
quite apparent ? 

Again ; it does not seem to me that our Savi- 
our atways performed his miracles, (of which by 
far the most numerous were healings of the sick,) 
with those views which this tract appears exclu- 
sively to assign them ; viz. in order to vouch his 



• Matthew zxi. 18. la f iz. 54. 55. 56. 

X Mattheir xzi. 20. 21. | Lake fiii. SO. te SS. 
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authority, or enforce his doctrine } or (perhaps 
I might say) on any general plan. His restora- 
tion of the widow's son to life is, for exam- 
ple, expressly referred to his compassion of her 
sorrow. * 

But to return to the point which was. before us ; 
if my last paragraph has digressed.- — If such acts 
of our Saviour as were miraculous, ought all to ad- 
mit of prompt and certain explanation, equally 
«,. I fLJ. .»ght th,«, ia wUch «, mimcte 
was involved. How then shall we interpret his 
Washing the feet of his disciples ?— The thing is 
quite apparent : it was a lesson of humility that 
he was teaching.— Nay, we have the direct au- 
thority of our Lord, for saying that this act o£ 
his was mysterious in its nature ; and such as 
will not admit of easy and cursory explanation. 
Peter's refusal to su£fer his feet to be washed by 
his Lord and Master, breathed a spirit of due 
humility already. This therefore was not the les- 
son which he required. But what is our Saviour's 
reply to his objection ? *' If I wash thee not, 
'' thou hast no part with me : what I dOy thou 
*^ knowest not now ; but thou shalt know hereq^ 
•• fer." t Here, in express terms, a mystery 
is announced -, and it is as explicitly declared 





• Luke vii. 12 to 15. At the grave of Lanruf he evineed 
the divine tendcmesi nf his heart. John xi. SS^ 96. 
t Johnxia. 7- 8. 
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loi the act th<$tl d(Rke, the object was 00^ 
wliieh it i90vld be Tain for Peter then to attempt 
etplainiag.* 

But thie dfdtinctness attributed to prophetic de- 
clarations t is, I confess, what surprises me most 
of alL It was on tke contrary a part of the di- 
vine {dan, that they should be obscure. That 
what they meant, should not fhefn be known ; but 
should be known thereafter. That the fulfilment 
of the prediction should at length dissipate thosi^ 
douds, which, nntil it was accomplished, weri^ 
thrown mysteriously around it. Prophets fre- 
quently announced more than they Were preseiedt 
o^ themselves. Their words had a tneaning, tf 
iK^ich they were not conscious. While they sup- 
posed themselves to be discussing one thing, they 
were (wider the ascendant of inspiration) inad- 
¥eltently trekting df another. Even in ca^ 
where they had a foresight accurately defined ; 
and fek that, '* rapt into fiiture times,*^ % they 
were proclainung i?hat should be hereafter ; yet 
thek words had a further meaning, of which 
the uttered was unconscious ; and were destined 
t0 a second atid more complete accomplishment; 
in. addition to that which the seer expected ^ and 



^ Compare pages 6l '&. 69. &c. <? tfie Tract entitied 
Compute esponare Stc. 
t By the Aotlkir of a camfide ekpoturef pw AT* 
X i'ope, of the prophet Isaiah. • 
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whidi they were also preliminarily to receive. 
Some sayings of Isaiah ussued wonderfully dis^ 
tinct and definite from his mouth : but the aston- 
ishing clearness^ which his prophetic effusions 
now display^ is derived from the strong light that 
has been thrown upon them by the gospels* 
These and subsequent events have served to unra» 
vel that confusion, in which for the widest pur- 
poses his predictions were involved. Such as 
read this prophet cannot overlook a certain per- 
plexity, in part attributable to his blending ChriKt^s 
humility with his glory ; and intermingling the 
periods of his first and second eomii^. 

But in support of the hypothesis, that pro* 
^ecy may be inadvertent, and he who utters it 
be quite unconscious of what he does,— ^JL can 
eite the direct authority of Scripture. It is dis* 
tinctly stated in the gospels, that Cai^fasB being 
high priest (and because he was so) madocrteAthf 
prophesied of the death of Christ ; and foretcAi 
the merciful object, which by dying he MreAld 

achieve. * 

But f descend iron *' thid great atgutteht^^^t 
to matter of less grave import. After deducting 
(as a mere appendage of enlivening ornament) 
pages of expostulatory invective and indignant 
exclamation^ what remains of the Expaser's letter 
to Deetor Murrity^ aady be dassed niider tifi; 



• Jbhn xi. 49 to 52. f Paradise kMC 
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hea^ of syllogism and question. It is a Uendioj^ 
of the methodus Socratica and AristoteBca dis- 
puUmdL Bat Socrates asked no questions, the 
answer to which would but confute him : nor 
again, ought any man to s7llogi2e in haste. I 
will leave it to Lord Norbury, whether ^tino 
be not a dangerous figure : and we know from 
Cicero, that logical argument resembles a dosed 
fist.* Now this weapon none should use, who 
cannot plant a vigorous blow. They shoold re^ 
collect that the adversary may also shut his intd?- 
lect to fist. This however I shall not attempt to da. 
I do not claim to be an adept in mental pii^Usm. 
of the sort ; nor is it, if I were, my desire ta 
give hard knocks. My opponent seems^ a person* 
of ability ; and may be a very well disposed and 
worthy man ; though he have connected himself 
with a termagant and ill-natured sort of muse.t 
If he did not write angrily, and hastily, I make 
little doubt that he would write well. 

Having truly observed, that we cannot tell 
*' how the will enforces its commands upon the 
muscles; or him the nerves convey intelligence 



• Oratoiy he compares to the manoeuTres of an open 
hand ; gnring both sinulitudes on the authority of some Greek 
writer. I fotget where the passage is. IVobably in De 
Oratore. Cesare, Camestresy Fegtino, BbtoIuh will be found 
in Mmray's (not Archbishop Murray's) Logidc 

t *' The best good man, with the wont natured muse.** 

Bora. 
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to die brain ;'** he proceeds to imply that these 
enforcements and communications are not mi- 
raculous; and to conclude that we cannot, on 
the mere ground of our not knowing how it was 
effected, admit the cure of Miss Lalor to have 
been a preternatural event. 

In the first place negatur minor. The power 
of volition over muscle, and intercourse of nerve 
with soul, are entitled to be deemed miraculous ; 
though seen so continually, they be '' miracle in 
vain." — But I will, with a protestando^ admit 
this premiss for the sake of argument ; having sa- 
tisfied my conscience, hy denying it on behalf 
of truth. 

Still, negatur necessitas consequentia i as I 
used to say when I was disputing for my degree. 
It is not demonstrated (and the contrary may be 
shown) that the unaccountable cure of Mary La- 
lor is a case, at all analogous to the unaccount- 
able influence, exerted over our muscles by 
our minds. Therefore, though the minor pro- 
position be admitted, still the foundations, on 
the side of the mqjor^ will give way ; and the un- 
supported conclusion tumble to the ground. 

How does the analogy fail ? In the way that 
I shall now describe. Our uniform experience 
tells us, and forces us to believe, that mind oper- 
ates upon muscle. Therefore though we do not 
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WidmtMid^ hm»f let iMiiQtr4en}if^.ietllkj dP 
j(^J8 i^f^nitton.; witiiMir djatrastiBg our mom% 
^^ffd^iwnmg the back im our eaiperietwek 

Bic ^gfiip, oar. uniform esxpoimioe iartracte 
i«l;i^rtfaer9 that there are certain vident diakenp- 
ers, and grievous infirmities of our mfcuro^ (of 
wbich 9i want of t}ie facility of speech ia one,) 
;Q#eh,rare m>t found, in the ocdinary conne of 
mtfv^ to ti^ their departure on the wddw:; 
w4:i?itboitt the applifialakm of human, meana fir 
their removal. 

Therefon?, i^ w« should contradict our am- 
stwat experience, by denying the influence ^of vo- 
lition upon muscle ; we should equally contradiofe 
it by maintaining, that Miss Lakir's dumbness 
madeJts .sudden and capricious exit in diis way** 

But the JBxpoaer expects to he swalloiwedin la 
mira^ous . Charybdia« Accocdin^y, in apame, 
fae.aeto all Us sails ^ and makes for the opposite 
shoi^ with the most ipconfflderate precipatation. 
What if I. show him that he may go to pieces, on 
a nnmcle more monstrous than thst which hie 
would avoid ! 

Was Mary Lnlor's cune produced hy^-^mothh^g'? 
OperaUon without aperutor^ — relative without 
correlatW€f-^9Ti ^ct without a cmae ! Such jpo- 
^^fve relatives would seem to me to be a mndi 
.mis^led, a. yery incongnious, and most incompve- 
hensible sort of things. They strike me to be a tho- 

* It was an infimiitj of above iix years standing. 



foagiily miraeiilon mpdiiciMilcm crf^exlstetMe ) and 
when, embodied into solecismii, they make their 
appearance in description, to constitute that ver- 
bal miracle, which we term nonsense. 

The argument which I am examining (whatever 
other of the Exposer'-s arguments may do) aa- 
auming that how Miss Lalor^s recovery was ef- 
fected is unknown, admits that in fact she was 
prayed for, and was cured : an admission which 
iids lis at once of all inquiry, as to the evidence 
by which the last mentioned of these fkcts is 
proved. • 

Prince Hohenlohe.then prayed for her; and at 
or nearly about the time when he StAno, iske was 
instantaneously restored. 

When one event immediately follows upon ano- 
ther, and ensues on no discoverable cause, unless 
this other have produced it, we presume i/^ to be 
^ctf and this other to be cause ; and presump- 
tion unrebutted is held equivalent to conclusive 
proof: a maxim so far from being merely theore- 
tick, so far from not being frequently reduced to 
practice, that many an inheritance has passed 
away, many a life has become forfeit, and the 
forfeiture been paid, by means of the application 
ofthis well known rule. 

What follows immediately thereupon, we ac- 
cordingly, in such cases, presume to ensue tkere^ 

• Complete Exposure^ p. 48. 49. 7B. 
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fi^re; and vie abide by this presimptifm^ until the 
contrary be shown. 

But no: the supplication and the cure were 
mere coincidence ; nothing more : for we cannot 
trace between them a connexion^ which should 
establish the relations of efiect and cause. 

But can we trace any connexion between men- 
tal Tolition and corporeal motion? between my 
choosing to take a walk, and the muscular action 
which ensues ? And shall we therefore n^ative 
the relations of cause and eflfect here ? Shall we 
pronounce that the walking and the will are 
matters, of fortuitous coincidence, or else arise 
from the mese urbanity or good nature of our 
legs, obligingly seconding our wishes, but not 
'< upon compulsion ?" 

A recovery unproduced,— an efifect destitute of 
cause, — is this a miracle ? 

Nothing can come of notbing: ipesk sgain.f 

Suppose then an unknown cause : is it, or is it 
not a wonder, that the recovery should be a 
phenomenon conflicting with all our past experi« 
ence, yet that the natural cause of what so con- 
flicted should wholly elude our observation ? Is 
it a greater miracle, that it should be the conse* 
quence of faith and prayer ? That prayer '* avail- 

^ » ■ ■ « ■ 

f Lbab. 
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etib mudi j" that faith has made the distempered 
whole ; these are positions which we at least pro- 
fess to believe: but a seemingly causeless, an 
utterly unaccountable restoration of the health,— 
(me produced by no imaginary means, human 
or divine, but which, like the coffin of the false 
prophet, is suspended between earth and hea- 
ven, without contact or connexion with the 
one or with the other,— here indeed we are war- 
ranted in being a'sno-rot iC ifATsru^lxv :* for in the 
incredulity which experience causes, our reason 
will concur. 

Have I proved that Mary Lalor*s was a mira- 
culous restoration ? On the contrary, I have not 
even asserted my conviction that it was so. I 
have given no opinion on the allegation that it 
was.t I have been merely weighing a certain ar- 
gument, which has been adduced against it. 

And so I have- done with the " Exposure of 
the late Impostures ;'' for so, without ceremony 
or circumlocution, its author has denominated the 
transactions of which he treats* To those argu- 
ments which impute no fraud, he was well war- 
ranted in resorting ; and in communicating such 
of them to the world, as had proved convincing to 
himself. But mala Jides is no trifling accusation j 

£ 



* Incredulous through experience. Aristot. 
f I have on the contrary acknowledged my doubts and heti- 
tations. See p. 37* 
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and if it Were allowable to make the charge at alf» 
it should have been suggested as compatibly with 
decency, as circumstances might permit. The 
writer ought not to address Dr. Murray in a tone 
of the most affronting jeer. Policy and prudence 
joined good manners, in forbidding this. Still left 
ought he, in language as explicit as insulting, to 
attribute to clergymen of fair character and repii* 
tation, to prelates of a Christian Church subordi^* 
nately established amongst us, that they were ac* 
complices in an imposture, gross, scandalous, and 
profane.* Some passages too, on other grounds, 
revolt me very much.t I am persuaded they 
slipped hastily and inadvertently from a writer, 
whose pious and good intentions I am not dis* 
posed to question. It shocks good taste, almost 
as much as it confounds religious feeling, to find 
the name of the Creator in any way in contact 
with that of ** a juggler, shewing signs and won- 
ders, for the amusement of his audience." Again, 
I am surprised at such forms of expression as the 
following. " / am free to confess that, in my 
opinion, Hume (on miracles) has been satisfacto- 
rily answered !" What is this, but to be fr^e to 
con/ess that he is a Christian ? The writer has 
magnanimously screwed his courage to the stick* 
ing place ; and will make an acknowledgment 



* *^ 



* See page 84*; and indeed almost every page in the 
pamphlet, 
t See pages 55, 56, and 77. 
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Which may expose him to derision ! I, for my 
part, am free to confess a great deal miore than he 
has done: viz. that I hold Hume's over-rated 
essay to be a trash of very flimsy impiety and pro* 
Amenesa ; far more easily susceptible, than well 
deserving of, an answer. 

Lastly, the Exposer ought not sacrilegiously to 
break and enter the very sanctuaries of our R^ 
ligion, in oirder to defend it. The motive is me^ 
ritorious ; the sacrilege is unwitting ; but the 
proceeding is reprehensible and perilous in the ex* 
treme 

** To prove a miraculous suspension of the laws 
^^ of nature, the very highest possible degree qf 
** praqf must be given. No mere hearsay of owe 
&r IwQ persons, no feeble evidence by an indivi- 
dual, or a small number^^^^y no such evidenoe 
<« as this, c^n a miracle be pi*oved/'^ 

I will not here inquire why, if his miracles 
were performed in order that by being divulged 
they might attest his sacred missiop, our Saviour 
so often charged the objects of these miracles to 
tell no one. Instead of dwelling upon this, I 
will ask the writer do^s he believe in the trans- 
figuration of our Lord ? Our belief of the fact 
mugt rest on the te8tiI^ony of " asmaUmmber ;*' 
for tbeiv were but three persons on the mountain, 

E S 

* Page 77. 
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where thii wonderful event occurred ; nor would 
tbe caviller fail to remark that •• these kept it 
dose ; and for a long time told no man any 
of the things which they had seen."* The 
transfiguration was a miracle of the most ef- 
fulgent kind: an irresistibly convincing attes- 
tation of Christ's mission.t Why then was it 
not exhibited to many ? This, it may be said, 
might have impeded that deadly catastrophe, 
which was necessary for the salvation of man- 
kind. But after our Lord had suffered, and 
had risen, why was he only seen by his own 
disciples, and (comparatively) a few? Why did 
he not appear to Caiaphas, — ^in the synagogues, — 
in the temple ? Why did many bodies of the 
saints which slept, arise after his resurrection, 
and come out of their graves, and appear to 
many ?t Was this in order to supply vague and 
far less cogent evidence of that, of which his own 
public appearance would have been conclusive 
demonstration ?§ 



• Luke ix. 28. to 36. f See v. 35 of Luke ix. 

X Matthew xxvii. 52.53. 

^ 1 1 would seem as if some conceived that Christ could work 
miracles, only while he was a dweller upon earth. Are we to 
have less faith in his power now, that he has risen and asv 
cended ? From his own hallowed lips we on the contrary 
learn, that by his going hence, his power of conferring bene- 
fits on his followers was increased. John xiv. 2. xvi. 7. Acts 
ii. 33. 
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Vain, presumptuous creatures that we are! 
we ought to shrink, from irreverent inquiry into 
** the secret things which belong to God*" But 
this our inflated arrogance will not permit ; and 
there are amongst us those, who will not believe 
that any thing which is not pompous and terrific, 
can be divine. To the ** wind that rends the 
mountain/' to the *^ earthquake/' and roaring 
•* fire," Human Pride may be prevailed on to 
hearken with respect : but to the faithful ear of 
genuine Devotion, it is the ** still, small voice," 
that rings continually of Heaven.* 

But again, let us descend from contemplationis 
so much above us ; and betake ourselves to mat* 
ters. which are more within our reach. 

A disinclination to believe any thing uncom- 
mon, I take to have its source, less frequently in 
enlightened reason, than in narrowness of intel- 
lect, coldness of heart, bad taste, and self- 
conceit Bad Taste turns with dislike from that, 
which, being extraordinary, cannot be what it 
would better relish,— -vulgar. The cold meagre 
and ungenerous spirit cannot give, to the calm of 
reason, the energetic aid of feeling: the torpid 
heart has no expansive warmth, with which to di- 
late the intellect; and as it were enlarge its 
bounds. In the mean while, that which is born^ 
(and vain of being so) cannot at the same time be 
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kxNBprehenaTe ; nor will the conceit, which is in 
ayresBiBg attendance on little minds, allow than 
to catdi ttfae most ttsnsieni; glimpse of their own 
smallneas ; <nr to^admit that any thing lies beyond 
their miniature horizon. I make no doubt that in 
the fifteenth oentnry, the wiseacres of Castile and 
Asmgqxk derided the strange out*of-the«way ima* 
ginattons of Columbus; admired the silliness, 
which could ask the West to couFoy it to the 
East; and assured tiieir friends, with sagacious 
and p^Jjctave simpers, that as his prqjeets were 
plainly visionary, they would be proportionaUy 
uttsucoessful. If those sages had been untravelled 
natives (^Sumatra, how they would have reprobated 
the falsehood, or despised the folly, of tho^e who 
gcaaipped to them about ice and snow ! what con-- 
gekttkm car^iiied pamf^lets would have been pub* 
Ushed theie, to match the miracles mooted of our 
snore northern dime !* 

Prodigies tihere be, which I can surrender ta 
the .derisian of the Antiaairacliste, without coa^ 
pmction. When Disi^Am disoovcns that the &ir 
]|iaung damsel, who visited his cell, was but Le 
DiaUe amoniMtz, t (or pretending to beanitteo,) 
and laying hold, with red-hot pinoers^ of the in* 
tender's nose, makes him bellow nntU the whale 
aeighhourhood MsauAds,4~« hosae-laugh seama 
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^ Hume'g EssaySy voL S«iiole i. 
f I once read airhimsiad^Rrendi novel| with this title* 
X Hume's (and every other) Histoiy of England. 
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the only echo, which thii» bellowing deserves. All 
one can doubt, is whether' a bond Jide female was 
not the victim of this iiery pinch ; all one can 
wonder at is, that if the visiter*were Beelzebub 
himself, the glowing pincers should have extorted 
such potent yells, from one so accustomed to a 
warm climate ; and who had (as we know from 
Milton) so often trod ** the burning marie." 

Again, I yield up (though with some pity and 
half reluctance) to their scorn. Doctor Dee's 
*^ poor little maiden. Madmen the spirituall crea- 
ture that seemed to issue suddenly from his 
oratory, like a pretty girle of seven or nine 
<< yeares of age, attired on her head with her harr 
** rowled up before, and hanging down very long 
*^ behind, with a gown of sey, changeable greea 
^' and red, * and with a train she seemed to play 
^' up and down like, and seemed to go in and out 
'f behind the books lying on heaps, that seemed 
*f to give place while she passed between them ;*' 
&c. &c* &c. t 

But there is a marvellous, which is short of the 
preternatural. In general the boundary between 
them is distinctly marked ; and we feel it, even 
where it is not easily discerned or described. I 

* Pity it was not ocange. 
t A trae relaticm of Doctor Dee's actions with spirits. The 
Doctor lived in the reign of Elizabeth; and, if he sur\;iyed 
btr, bod S&14B timaof it; I $uppo8«, in that of Jc^es th0 Erst. 
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\vill not give, as an example, the adventure of 
Thrasyllus ; whom, (half disposed to liurl him 
down a precipice into the sea,) Tiberius, to pot 
his knowledge of futurity to the test, required 
to draw out his own horoscope ; and examine the 
promises which it made. IllCy positiis siderum 
ac spatia dimensus^ hcerere primo^ dein paves^ 
cere ; et quantum introspiceret, magis ac magis 
trepiduSj postremo exclamat * ambiguum sibi ac 
prope ultimum discrimen instare.* Turn com- 
plearus eum TiberiuSj * prcescium periculorum, et 
incolumem fore^ gratatur.* Neither will I cite 
Dryden's astrological predictions about his sons. 
These are frontier and dubious cases ; and being 
so, I exclude them. On the mysteries of second 
sight I am for the same reason silent: though 
the existence of this faculty be accredited, ** by 
the opinion held of it for centuries, by a whole 
nation ;'' t though it be still maintained by many; 
and has received at least a half support from Doc- 
tor Johnson, t There is also another marvel, too 
mysterious for admission into the class which I am 
upon. I. mean that strange impression, which 



* Tadtus, Anna], lib. vi. c. 2],^^f)ositus the positions.^— 
Suetonius alio, in his life of Tiberius, c 14, notices the dan- 
ger in which Thrasyllus was ; and finom a note it appears, that 
the incident related by Tacitus is also to be found in Dio, and 
Zonar. Ann— The thing occurred at Rhodes. 

t Johnson's Works, vol. viii. p. 34S. 

t Ibid. p. 343. to 347* Journey to the Western Islands^ 



i 
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will occasionally come with unexpected sadden- 
hess upon the mind, that the scene now passings 
and in which we share, is one» which in the verjr 
place, and very words, with the same persons, and 
the same feelings, we h&d accurately rehearsed^ 
we know not when before. It is the oddest of 
sensations ; and one which will occur, where, in 
what is going forward, there is nothing remark* 
able, or of particular interest involved. While 
we speak, our former words seem ringing in our 
ears ; and the sentences which we form, to be 
faint echos of a conversation had i' the olden time. 
Our conscious thoughts too, as they rise, seem 
to whisper to each other, that this is not their 
&st appearance in this place. In short, all that 
is now before us seems the apparition of a dia- 
logue long departed ; the spectral resurrection of 
scenes and transactions long gon^ by. Or we 
may be said, by the gleam of a momentary flash 
of reminiscence, to be reviewing in a mysterious 
mirror, the dark reflection of times past ; and 
Ijiving over in minute and shadowy detail, a 
duplicate of the incidents of some preexistent 
state* 

Lastly I say nothing of the parrot of Prince 
Maurice ; whose words were symbolical of his 



♦ The Author of Waverley has cursorily noticed; this extra- 
ordinary pseudo-sensation, in one (bat I forget which) of his 
latter productions. I have therefbie his authority, and pro^ 
bably that of my reader's experience, for its existence. 



fhoQghts ; and who aocordti^y could not only 
j^pesk, but keep up a converaatioD : askiog and 
answering questions ; delivering opinions ; and as- 
serting his own qualifications for a certain trust. 
Yet in this wonder, the sagacions and cautiously 
inquiring Mr. Locke appears to hare believed.* 
—As for Pontoppidan's *' Behemoth biggest 
bom/' the Kraken,t I have no room for such a 
monster in the pages of this small tract. I will 
therefore merely say, that the narrator was a 
Bishop ; and that perhaps one of the objections to 
his credit has been built upon his belief in the 
existence of the Mermaid ; an animal now^ I be- 
lieve, admitted to exist.} 

But as, like a true Irishman, I have been 
stating what I was omitting, I will, to avoid priv 
lixity, now give but a single specimen of the 
marvellous to which I intended to advert, when 
Rhodes, the Highlands, and a train of etceteras 
came athwart me. That one specimen is the 
well known narrative of Le masque de Jer. § If 



* Essay on the Human understanding ; Book II. ch. 27* 
§. 8« and see Note A at the end of this little Tract 
f Natural History of Norway ; Part II. ch. S. Sect. 11. 12. 

IS. 

:j: Ibid. Sect. 5. 

§ The story is told by Voltaire, in his siecle de Louis xiv. 
ToL ^. c. 25. He describes the drcunsstanoe as ub evenement 
qtd n'a point d'esemple ; and it is as iaiUefeHbkg 9sA f^aom*- 
tic in its detaiis, as it is marvellous io its nature* 
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when this unknown was sent aux isles Sainte 
Marguerite, any considerable person had 43udden]y 
disappeared ; * if we could guess what was writ- 
ten by him on the plate which he flung out of the 
window of his tower ; if he had been served with 
less profound respect ; if he had not la figure la 
plus belle et la plus noble ; if he had not socfa 
a passion for lace and for fine linen, — our whole 
pleasure would be gone. But to be continually 
exclaiming " who could he be ?'* merely in order 
to remind ourselves that it is impossible to tell ;— 
and to warrant our adding, ^* what a mysterious 
business it was \" this it is, which gives ns such 
delight. The lively interest, which I here speak 
of, draws the mind-strings up to a tension fitted 
for harmonious vibrations ; and perhaps the mys- 
ticism of astrology and second sight may screw 
them higher still. Sir Walter Scott knows how 
to produce this state of nerves ; and by a skilful 
management of their chords, can " discourse 
most eloquent musick/*t 

The scale (shall I call it of surprise ?) would 
admit of greater nicety of subdivision ; and give 
1^ class of hybrid cases, situate between the ordi- 



* Quand on Tenvoya aux isles Sainte Maigueriteji il ne 
ffisparat dans TEurope aucun homme ocmsideRElile.— Le gou- 
venieur mettait luimlme les plats sur sa table ; <et s'asseyait 
rarement devant lui. Le Marqds de Lbuvois hu paik 4ebout ; 

&C. &C. SiHCLB DE Louis XIV. 

t Hamlet- 
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naries and wonderfuls of life ; and not distinctly 
referrible to either* I have a fancy to illustrate 
this, by a short anecdote of myself; and some 
French writer having remarked that le vrai vfest 
pas. totffours vraisemblable^ with this observa- 
tion I introduce the tale. Many years ago, in 
South Wales, (at Caerleon^ if there be such a 
name,*) I was examining a tessellated pavement, 
and some other vestiges of ancient Rome ; which 
formed the principal lions of the place. As I 
made my. way over a loose low wall^ on my re- 
turn, some of the stones gave way ; and some- 
thing rung with a metallic sound, and rolled 
within my view. It turned out to be an ancient 
coin. I am no medallist myself; but I shewed 
it to one who was ; and who pronounced it a 
coin of Constantino, as I recollect. I afterwards 
gave it to a relation ; and know not what has been 
its fate. It had a head on one side, and some- 
thing resembling a port cuUis on the other. — Had 
this coin dropped from the girdle of some Legi- 
onary, as he crossed this wall, (which I am de- 
termined was of Roman fabrick,) and lurking 
safely in its crevice, had it 

seen the wild waste of all devouring years, f 



* It occurs so me that this name must be ccMrect, or nearly 
80 ; for its etymology is likely to be casira legionis. Amongst 
its antiquities was a Roman brick, or tile, with Legio IL Aw^ 
gusti, or some such title stamped upon it. 

f Pope's Epistle to Addison, on his worb on medals* 
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tUU after the lapse of about fifteen hundred of 
them, it threw itself in the way, and fell into 
the cabinet of E. Barton ? 

Such accidents, in no degree astonishing, can- 
not, in our graduations of surprise, claim a higher 
place than that of the mere unusuals of life. 
But there is, in certain phenomena which are 
known occasionally to occur, a marvellous short 
of miracle, but which resembles^ the miraculous, 
(in its ordinary acceptation) by seeming to in- 
volve an interruption of nature's course. The 
eccentric course of comets, the wonderful pro- 
perties of the loadstone, might not come properly 
within this description ; and accordingly, instead 
of referring to them, as examples of what I mean, 
I will remind my reader of those anomalies, called 
meteoric stones ; the rare and unaccountable ef- 
fects of an almost utterly unknown cause- Are 
they a precipitate, — a tremendous sediment,— de- 
posited in some chemical process, of which our 
atmosphere, or the regions beyond it, are at once 
the subject and the scene ? Are they fragments 
exploded from some planetary body, we know 
not what ? Or part of the wreck of one, which 
has somewhere gone to pieces in the depths of 
space ? Or are they the condensation and solidi- 
fying (do I coin a word ?) of matters which had 
heretofore been scattered and dissolved ; but 
which fall together, when abandoned by the ca- 
loric that had held them in solution ; and which 
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dow/'^ thait appearing to Brutus, undertook to 
meet. him at Philippi ; and kept its terrific word ; 
do not let me be required to surrender these. 
But this latter is said (by whom said ? by Mr. 
Hobbes !) to have been a dream. It would be 
a better mode of discredit, to call it an invention. 
For, the subsequent defeat and death of Brutus, 
•—was this also a mere dream ? Be all this how- 
ever as it may, my superstition cannot abandon 
tales, which make the flesh creep, and the hair 
stand so delightfully on end. The ludicrous, 
burlesque, and mean, I am ready to surrender : 
they bear indeed about them the stamps and 
badges of fabrication. But the agreeably frightful 
I cannot persuade myself to give up en masse. 
The stories which I have adverted to, and a few 
more of the same water, (or rather of the same 
air,) 

not these ; I cannot part with these, f 

Nay what would the Bible Society, or Kildare- 
street Institution say, if I were to forget the 
raising of Samuel, or overlook the witch of En- 
dor ? 

But I ought not, while I am trifling, to touch 
on sacred ground. 



* Macbeth. 

t Not that ; I cannot part with that ; &c. 

Pops. 
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Let me rather recall the reader's mind to a no- 
tion which has so long and so generally prevailed ; 
that " murder will out/' by means of a raysteri- 
ous control and ordering of the course of things. 

It will have blood ; they say : blood will have blood.* 

To what may be considered as a proof of this, 
I happened on one occasion to be a witness. I 
was one of the audience at the trial of a man for 
murder. The case was this. The deceased and 
the accused had been tenants to the same land- 
lord. On a certain day, the former went from 
his own house to pay his rent ; saying that he 
would call on the prisoner in his way ; and that 
they would go together. From that day he was 
missing ; and as well from what he had said when 
leaving home, as because he was traced to the pri- 
soner's house, and never reached the landlord's, 
a suspicion arose, that he had been made awa) 
with ; and fell on him, at whose trial I was pre^ 
sent. All search for the body had however been 
ineffectual ; and the surmises, which had been be- 
ginning to subside, were more completely lulled, 
by a letter received about this time, as from the 
missing man, by his friends j in which he expos- 
tulated with them on the course which they were 
taking, and which was likely to frustrate and de^ 






* Macbeth. 
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feat his ^lan. That plan was, as he informed 
them, to abscond and go to America ; where he 
hoped to recruit his circumstances ; of the em- 
barrassed state of which they were not ignorant. 
He added that he had carried his rent with him, 
towards defraying his expences. Some time after 
this, I forget upon what ground, suspicion was 
revived. A fresh search was made after the body; 
.but it proved unsuccessful ; and the party was re- 
turning from it, across the fields. In their way, 
and while near the house of the suspected, they 
had to leap a ditch ; which one of them did ac- 
cordingly ; the rest standing upon it, and intend- 
ing to follow. The leap was downward, from a 
height ; and he who made it, being a heavy man, 
descended with some force ; and stumbled as he 
landed. As he did so, a human arm was pro- 
pelled, just beneath him, into the ditch ; and 
seen by those who were still on the other side* 
The result was a finding of the body, of which 
they had been in quest. With a view to conceal- 
ment, the surface of the ground had not been 
moved ; but a birth made in the face of the 
ditch, for the receptionof the corpse. The ground 
above this grave was not of suflScient thickness, 
quite to resist the shock with which the first man 
who crossed the ditch descended ; and thus it 
was that the arm was forced out : and some marks, 
which I have forgotten, identified the body. 
Something more than mere suspicion being now 
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thoroughly awakened, and diligent inquiry pro- 
ceeding, other facts transpired ; and amongst 
them was the following. The prisoner had gone 
into an obscure school-house in the neighbour- 
hood, and asked for paper. There was only a 
small girl within, at the time of this visit ; who 
referred him to a copy-book, as containing the only 
paper which she had. Out of this he took a leaf. 
'J he copy book was foithcoming ; and [produced 
upon the trial. So was the letter which had been 
received by the friends of the deceasscd ; and 
whicii exactly fitted what, in cutting out the 
leaf from the book, had remained behind. Per- 
haps what I am about to add was not the least 
extraordinary part of the case ; — y\x. that the 
murderer excited general sympathy and compas- 
sion. He had tendered, and pressed a plea of 
-guilty ; which it was scarcely possible to prevail 
on him to withdraw. As the evidence against 
him was proceeding, he occasionally addressed 
the JAiry, which tried to turn a deaf ear, — with 
"God forgive me! Gentlemen, it is all true." 
Those who conducted his defence were producing 
a young woman as a witness. As she advanced 
to the table, he started with an air of terror ; 
stretched his arm from the dock, as if to prevent 
her coming up ; and exclaimed, horror-struck, to 
the judge, ** Oh ! my lord, do not let that un- 
" fortunate woman come upon the table. She 
** only wants to perjure herself, to save her bro- 

** ther's life." — She was his sister. 

F 2 
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But can I find no apologists, for that semi-belief 
in the superaatiiral and mysterious, to which I 
lean ? From many to whom I might appeal, I will 
select the authority of but three. 

And first I will refer to one, who, if time and 
place permitted, would have been a Christian : * 
one who perceiving that Man stood in need of a 
Divine Instructor, proclaimed that accordingly, 
through the mercy of Heaven, he would have 
one ; and who appears to have been condemned 
to death for not being superstitious ; and for with* 
drawing the Youth of Athens from superstition.! 

We have all heard of the Genius, whose myste- 
rious impulse Socrates acknowledged and obeyed : 
whose still small voice he conceived himself in- 
ternally to hear.t He was a wise, and a very so- 



* Though Christianity be as old as the creation^ yet for 
many and many an age before our Saviour's birth, there were no 
Christians, but that chosen People, who were the depositaries 
of the prophecies of God, To shew that there were Chris- 
tians before Christ, see John viii. 56. 

f I mean that the evidence adduced to prove his impiety, 
rather proved his freedom from superstition. I do not mean 
that the true and ultimate cause of his death was not envy 
and malignity. 

:{: The Genius ; to Aiw^«w«». See note upon the word in 
the u^oXcyw, Sect 4. Xenoph. Memor. p. 381. The term 
* impulse,* which I have used above, may be ill-chosen ; for 
Socrates used to say that his internal monitor frequently dis- 
suaded ; but never urged. 
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berly wise man.* Self-knowledge was the science 
on which he set the highest value : which he most 
cultivated, himself; and advised others most to 
seek. Every thing frivolous and unsolid he put 
to shame and flight, with an irony the most keen 
and delicate and playful ; abounding in Jinesse ; 
but employing all its sportiveness in defence of 
the soundest truth.t Yet those unusual emotions 
of the mind, which modern theory calls indige- 
nous, and its mere natural and common growth ;— 
and this, even where they are powerful enough to 
cure paralysis, or restore speech,^ — he on the 
contrary considered as divine and preternatural 
impressions. Such was the result of his labori- 
ously acquired knowledge of himself and Man : 
and we should do well to read over with attention 
those discourses, which in Xenophon's report of 
them have so irresistible a charm, before we stig- 



* The appellation which Aristotle applies to the under- 
standing of Socrates, is rr«eVi/««v, ingenium stahile atque 
firmum : steady ; sedate. Aristotle was not himself a* person 
of a too exalted imagination. He assuredly was, in the words 
of Milton, '' sober, sted&st, and demure." — Ariitot. Tf;^ f^^i* 

X, if. 

f His dialogue with Glaucou (Xenoph. Mem. lib. S. c. 6.) 
is an exquisite specimen of his railleiy. And by the way, such 
a quick sense of ridicule as Socrates possessed, is a protection to 
the possessor against superstitious credulity. 

X See an attempi to explain, on nat^ural principUSf the late 
cures. 
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mattze the ophiioiis of Socrates, as quite absurd. 
When hard pressed by Hermogenes, for reasons 
why he was not preparing his defence, he at length 

replied ; «XX« vii rev 'A/iot, S E^^oycycc, lih fAS In* 
Hintvrifi^fi TO AaifAovioy. * 

My second reference shall be to Doctor Samuel 
Johnson. The Author of *' An exposure of the 
late impostures" describes him as *' a Christian, 
and a pious one ;'' t and cites him as an authority 
on the subject of miracles ; which of course he 
would not have done, if he had not considered 
him as a person of high intellectual endowments ; 
and "a rational Christian/' as he signs him- 
self. 

In his life of Lord Roscommon, Doctor John- 
son has given place to the following report : 
" At Caen, the Lord Roscommon, being a boy of 
ten years old, who was wont to be sober enough, 
was one day as it were madly extravagant in his 
play ; so that those present said *^ God grant this 
** bode him no ill luck !** In the heat of his ex- 
travagance, he cries out, m^ Jather is dead. A 
fortnight after, news came from Ireland that he 

was dead.'' 

Such being the text, let us now hear Johnson's 



* Xencfph. Menu lib. 4. c. 8.«« 5. and.Socratica Defensio^ 
gect. 4. 
t P. 10, 
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comment, " The present age is very littlp in- 
clined to favour any accounts of this kinc}- Th^ 
incident ought not however to be omitted ; l)e« 
cause better evidence of a fact cannot easily be 
Jbundf than is here offered ; and it must be by 
preserving such relations, that we may at last 
judge how much they are to be regarded. If we 
stay to examine this account, we shall see difficul- 
ties on both sides^ Here is a relation of a fact 
given by a man who had no interest to^ deceive ; 
and who could not be deceived himself: and here 
is, on the other hand, a miracle which produces no 
effect : the order of nature is interrupted, to dis- 
% cover not a future, but only a distant event ; the 
knowledge of which is of no use to him to whom 
it is revealed."— Yet with all this, aftd it is mtichj 
against the credit of the taje, no less a man thaq 
Johnson can not utterly disbelieve, nor will stig- 
matize it as ^ falsehood ; nor even think it right 
to omit it, when he is giving the incidents of 
Lord Roscommon's life. And mark how he pro- 
ceeds. " Between these difficulties, what way 
shall be found ? I believe what Osborne says of 
an appearance of sanctity, may be applied to such 
impulses or anticipations as this : do not wholh/ 
slight them ; because they may be true : but do 
not eaUly trust them; because they may b^ 
fakeJ^ 

This very able man would have said that ** they 
must be false,'* if he thought that nothing sqper- 
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natural, alleged to have occurred in modem 
times, was to be believed. But that he enter- 
tained a directly contrary opinion, is to be col- 
lected from another of his works ; and the pas- 
sage, in addition to his authority, gives us also 
those of Bacon, and of Bayle. 

<* A general opinion of communicative im- 
pulses, or visionary representations, has prevailed 
in all ages, and all nations : particular instances 
have been given, with such evidence as neither 
Bacon nor Bayle has been able to resist. Sud- 
den impressions, which the event has verified, 
have been felt by more than own or publish them. 
The second sight of the Hebrides implies only 
the local frequency of a power, which is no where 
totally unknown ; and where we are unable to de- 
cide by antecedent reason, we must be content 
to yield to the force of testimony.** * 

Of well attested, though preternatural, ap- 
pearances and impressions, might the object be. 



* Journey to the Western Islands. Johnson's Works, vol. 
viii. p. 345. 346 — What follows I will throw into this note. 
<< By pretension to second sight, no profit was ever sought, 
or gained. It is an involuntary affection, in which neither 
hope nor fear are known to have anv part. Those who pro- 
fess to feel it, do not boast of it as ' irivil^;e ; nor are consi- 
dered by others as advantageously c y inguished. They have 
no temptation to feign ; and their ht : ers have no motive to 

encourage the imposture." — He says, ^ j " came away" firom 
the highlands, « willing to believe.'^ 
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to aid us in shuffling ofi^ occasionally^ that mor« 
tal coil, in which we are so much and so con- 
tinually entangled ? to awaken us from the lethar- 
gy of our gross material slumbers ; and remind 
us of the generally ii^»t» of the immaterial 
world ? 

Let this be as it may, my next and last apolo- 
gist shall be one, of whom it has been at once 
affectionately and finely said, that 

He taught us how to live ; and oh ! to high 
The price of knowledge, taught us how to die.* 

I will bestow upon my excuses the advantage of 
giving them in his words. 

^* I think a person who is terrified with the 
imagination of ghosts and spectres, much more 
reasonable than one, who, contrary to the re- 
ports of all historians, sacred and profane, anci- 
ent and modern, and to the traditions of all na- 
tions, thinks the appearance of spirits fabulous 
and groundless.^ Could not I give myself up 
to this general testimony of mankind^ I should 
to the relations of particular persons who are now 
living ; and whom I cannot distrust in other mat- 
ters of fact. I might here add,^ that not only the 
historians, to whom we may join the poets, but 
likewise the philosophers of antiquity have fa- 
voured this opinion. Lricretius himself, though 

* TiCKSLL of Aj>D180K. 
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by the course of his philosophy he was obliged 
to maintain that the soul did not exist separate 
from the body, makes no doubt of the reality 
of apparitions ; and that men have often appeared 
after their death. This I think very remarkable. 
He was so pressed with the matter offact^ which 
he could not Juwe the confidence to deny^ that he 
was forced to account for it by one of the most 
absurd unpfailosophical notions that ever was 
started. He tells us that the surfaces of all bodies 
are perpetually flying off from their respective 
bodies, one after another; and that these sur- 
faces or thin cases, that included each other whilst 
they were joined in the body, like the coats of an 
onion, are sometimes seen entire, when they are 
separated from it : by which means, we often be- 
hold the shapes and shadows of persons who are 
either dead or absent/* • 

I lately heard, from au extremely sensible, in* 
telligent, and well educated young gentleman, 
two anecdotes, which if not instructive, may at 
least prove entertaining ; and therefore I will set 
them down. One was of his mother, no longer 
living ; the other was of (as I recollect) a friend* 

The former, at breakfast one morning, said«^ 
^* I had, in the course of the night an extraor- 
dinary sort of dream. I found myself I did not 
well know where ; and suddenly heard a trumpet 

* AdDUOV, SPXCTATOil, No. 110. 
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give a very dismal sound. Itucaediately I seemed 
surrounded by a multitude of persons in deep 
mourning." — Some hours afteri news arrived of 
the Princess Charlotte's death. 

The other anecdote was this. Executorsi 
searching the drawers and papers of their de- 
ceased, found a memorandum in liis hand writings 
to the following effect. ** Monday night, De- 
cember 1 8 — . I bave iisen from my bed, to 

enter this memento of the futility of dreams. 
Maria (his deceased wife) has just, seemed to ap- 
pear to mc in one ; and to warn me that this day 
in the next year will be my last." — On that day 
twelvemonth he had expired. — These may both 
have been mere coincidences j and probably one 
of them at least was. But a concurrence so ex- 
traordinary seems worth recording. 

I for ray part, will confess myself not-ill-pleased, 
that my lot has thrown me into a simple and re- 
tired corner, where rustic marvels are occasionally 
to be found ; in other words, where an antique 
and innocently credulous superstition dwells. In 
the ash-park, " by the pale moon-light," my de- 
ceased grand-father continues occasionally to take 
his walk ; and certain snow-white horses, without 
heads, are given to water themselves at my ponds, 
(they alone know how,) at very unseasonable 
hours. It is true that I have never beheld either 
man or horse : nay it is true that I do not believe 
them to have been seen by others j and that I ne- 
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ver have found safety by crossing a little brook, 
which runs briskly near the war-bush, within a 
few perches of my house. But in my childhood 
I have been often told, (and never thought of 
doubting,) that many thus escaped from a gob- 
lin-procession, which followed close upon their 
heels to the very water edge. But it is equally 
true that I like this sort of thing ; much as I do 
my rookery ; or the rudely dated stone, which once 
surmounted my hall-door ; and which, though it 
be now removed, I have however taken reverend 
care to inlay elsewhere. In short, I like appur- 
tenants, that smacking of " th* olden time," shew 
my dwelling to be not a place which yesterday 
produced ; but one on the contrary, in which trees, 
traditions, and the marvels of rural superstition, 
have bad time to grow. 

" I love the Jews,*' says Gray ; " they are so 
much better Christians than Voltaire." I am 
nearly tempted to say I love the superstitious, be- 
cause they are better Christians than the scoffers.* 
Some of those who scoff, would tremble to sit 
down amongst a dinner party of thirteen. Per- 
haps I would myself as soon not make one at such 
a meeting. But at least I am more consistent in 
my credulity than they are. I so not sneer at an 
alleged miracle, while I shudder t at a seem- 
ingly frivolous and senseless omen. 

^ijgiu^ LuciAK. 

f assumiDg, for argument, that I do so. 
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But what shall we say or think of the late ex- 
traordinary cures ? I have not undertaken to de- 
termine this. I sat down merely to tell my 
dream : a complicated vision of the wondei^l^ 
which I have had ; or reverie, in which the re- 
cital of those strange occurrences had plunged 
me. * The fact is, that I feel " perplexed in the 
extreme ;" and to enter on minute discussion 
would put me into the kind of state, in which we 
find j^Eneas, as described by Virgil. 



animum nunc hue celerem, nunc dividU iUuCy 



Inparte&que rapit varias ; pergue omnia versat, ^ 



dwv^«^4». Plato. 

f Eneid. lib. viii. In partesque rapit varias might perhaps 
admit of being rendered, ' compels me, as I drift, to run foul 
of different parties.' The circumstances of Ireland, in this 
respect^ gave occasion to the following lines : 

Orange was all the cry a week ago : 

Presto, begone ! for now 'tis Hohenloe. 

" A miracle!" quoth Saintly: " nonsense! that?" 

" Pro-di-gi-ous !" retorts me simpler Pat. 

And sooth to say, that puritanic squad 

Should credit popish miracles, were odd. 

Such candour— OKI (as rallying Frenchman says) da I 

Were a strange miracle wrought in Bethesda. — 

Granger, Newlight, Ribbom'st, oh when 

Will you be melted down to Irishmen ? 

When Patrick shook our vipers off, like Paul, 

And drove them hence, — he fail'd to banish all : 
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An ittempt to explain these cures, on principles 
merely natural, haft appeared in print. It mani- 
festly is the work of a gentleman, and a clever 
man; is written with elegance, liberality, good 
feeling and good taste ; * and the author must be 
what its title page has styled him, a physician. 
Perhaps it may be because I am not one, that I 
do not feel prepared to subscribe to all his doc- 
trines. I will not cavil at the collation of *^ an 
onion** with " a tender recollection;"! and 
might even pardon the lachrymal Naiad, though 
she were obliged to yield to the ascendant pun- 



Hid from the lightning glances of his mind. 
The viruleDce of Party lurk'd behind ; 
And the grand miracle of our day were in 
Casting at length Erirmys out €£Erin* 

* I am not certain that I should not wish the observation 
fiom Seidell, in pi^e 8> away; viz. that '< when priests come 
into a &milyr they woric upon the women." I doubt its being 
quite in harmony with' the statement in page 4-, of the author's 
" sincere belief, that in the cases of Miss Lalor and Mrs. 
Stuart, there was neither delusion on the part of the patient, 
nor dishonesty on the part of the priest. * It looks at least as 
if there was some fluctuation in the author*s notions, fiut 
the pamphlet is clearly the kasii/ production of a superior man. 
How much more open to animadversion must this, wliich I 
am writing, be,— where none of the superiority, and all the 
haste, is to be found ! 

f Page 6. 
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gfettcy of the d-devant Egyptian God. * Nor 
will I stop to question whether the coarse di^ops, 
which he provokes, be of the number of those 
tears, 

Whose limpid sources pure 
Deep in the gentle bosom lie : 
Trickling thro' mazy course obscure, 
From melting heart to twinkling eye« f 

Be these matters as they may, it seems from 
this ingenious little tract, that Lady MacbetVs 
physician was but a novice, when he acknowledg- 
ed himself unable to * minister to a mind diseased;* 
and where " she was troubled with thick-coming 
fancies,** declared the malady ** beyond his prac- 
tice ;" and was for leaving his " patient to mi- 
nister to herself.** It appears that by moral in- 
fluence and agency, he might not only have oper- 
ated successfully on the mind, — ^but have admi- 
nistered his remedies to the body, through the 
soul. In short he was a bungler ; and it was not 
** physick,** but physician, that Macbeth would 
have been warranted in " throwing to the dogs.** 
I used to think the mental volatile, which was 
snuffed up by Orlando, with such signal benefit 
to his understanding, was rather a novelty in the 

• Quis nescit, Volusi Bithynice, qualia demens 
-ffigyptus portenta colat ? 
Porrum et cepe nefas violare ac frangere morsu. 
O sanctas gentes, quibu& heec nascuntur in hortis 
Nomina ! Juvenal. Sat. XV. 

f Anon. 
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af&irs of medicine ; and if I recollect rightly, his 
friend Astolfo brought the phial from the moon.* 
But to send mental emissaries to the lungs and 
liver, seems to be carrying the spiritual mode of 
treatment farther stilK 

If I sent any nuncio to the liver, it should be 
that notorious and practised errand-runner. Mer- 
cury ; who, if he killed in the case of Argus, t 
we know can also sometimes cure. But whom to 
call in for Le Poumon,t I cannot imagine. For the 
heart indeed, Hope is thought to have a powerful 
balm ; the apt moment for applying which, should 
not be suffered to escape : for deferred^ it maketh 
the heart sick. § But when the organ has become 
" flaccid," II that moment is gone by. Nay, 
even before it is shrivelled by a£9iction, it will 
perhaps have become shrunk by mere experience ; 
neither penetrable to the insinuations, nor capa- 
ble of being dilated by the cordial influences of 



* Orlando Furioso, Canto S9, st. 57. — << Take physick, 
Pomp/' says Lear, in a passage of exquisite beauty and pa- 
thos ; nor is the language that of insanity. But I take it to be 
that of figure. 

f Of this homicide he was proud. So at least it would ap* 
pear from his title of Argicida, 

% The very throne of Malady, according to the theories of 
Doctor Toinette, See Le Malade Imaginaire. 

^ As I have learned from Ph)verbs ; and (alas !) also from 
Experience. 

n Page 7. 
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cheerful expectation. Or to adopt the %ure 
which an anonymous versifier has preferred } 



To distant heights tho' s<Muring Hope aspire. 
And in bright visions Tuacj tempt Desire, 
Of Hope« Experience checks the wuideringflif^; 
And hues of Fancy &de in Reason's light. 
Dipp'd in the spleudoun of declining day 
As evening'clouds a radiant skirt diqpky. 
Whose crims<m'd lustres, kindling into gdd, 
Fix'd in mute gaze th' euthusiast poet hold ; • 
Glows lovely from afiir the ^d anray ; 
But reach'd, alas! to vapour melts away: 
Thus- objects oft, by glittering Fancy dress'd. 
Blase while remote ; are vapour when possessed. 

But I have made a long digression to the heart. 
Our business was with the head : to which accord- 
ingly I now return. 

I will not dwell upon the principle of cure, 
which puts a brain upon hard duty, that was over 
worked already ; and strongly suspect that such 
would not be this writer's practice. But how it 
could b0 right to keep the cerebral vessels swoln 
by strong excitement, — and not be wrong to open 
the temporal artery or neighbouring veins ;— how 
repletion and depletion can both be remedies for 
the same disease ; — ^this is what I feel it more 
than difficult to conceive. The depletory plan - 
is indeed that which I should prefer. If I were 
to find 

The Patient's eye in a fine frenzy rolGpg, 

G 
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I should fear that the momentum of a facultf^ 
whos.e active influence such an expression would 
announce, might be more likely to produce, than 
to cure a determination of blood to the head : 

Such tricks hath strong imagination. 

I am' assuming that Mrs. Stuart's complaint was 
" of an apopleptic tendency." Doctor Mills 
certifies it to have been so ; and Doctor Cheyne 
seems to adopt the statement, of her ** having 
laboured under determination of blood to the 
head." 

But let us pass from her case, to the perhaps 
more striking one of Miss Lalor ; " restored to 
the perfect use of speech ; of which for six years 
and five months, she had been totally deprived."* 

That ** the nervous system is impressible, either 
by physical or by monil agency," t — ^that it is 
liable to be acted on, not only by matter but 
by spirit^ and by whatever may belong to spirit,— 
this is a position, which requires no proof It 
is by means of this nervous system, that the soul 
can so pervade and animate' the body, as, blended 



• Doctor Doyle's address, diUied Carlow June 22d, 1825; 
and quoted in the first page of the *< Attempt." Doctor 
Doyle's address had said " miraculously restored." I omit 
the* word * miraculously ;' and in what remains of the R. C. 
Bishop's statement, the Author of the ** Attempt" concurs, see 
pages 1 and 4. 

f Attempt ; p, 6. 
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wieh it, to compose the livijDg man. It is only 
in degree J, that my opinion differs, from that of 
the author of the *' attempt/' I thjnk his theory 
carries the efficacy <^ this spiritual ascendant i 
much too far* We can only know the extent o^ 
this influence by experience ; and experience will 
scarcely supply examples, to warrant or support- 
his system. 

Now let us observe the consequence. So far 
as miracle is but a demonstration of the omni* 
potence of God, it is what Reason, instead of. 
being revolted by, concurs, with Piety, in admitf^ 
ting. It Is therefore . not to our reason, but to 
our experience, that miracles are repugnant. 
Our reason they merely pass : it is our expiri-^ 
ence that they contradict. Thus, though a bet- 
ter navigator than The E^poser^ the Author of 
the ^^ attempt" may be also said ineidere in Sc^fl^ 
him; when he wbuld substitute for a miracltf^ 
tyhich. js contradictory to experience, a degree! 
X)£ spiritual agency on the nervous system, whichr 
eqoidly contradicts itv If he considered the case 
as one of imposture or delusion, his objectiom 
would stand on > firmer ground^ of logick ; wtiat* 
ever might be their foundation in point of fact. 
But he has taken no. such grounds. He on the 
contrary distinctly states his belief, that there 
was neither delusion on the part of the patient, 
nor dishonesty on that of the priest. ^* That the 
cure of Miss Lalor was effected, he very firmly 

o 2 
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beKeves ; and thtt it was wrooght by the lofla-v 
eitce of Prince Hohenloe he does not entertain 
a doubt.^ * And how does he aocoant for so as- 
tonishing a cure ? By a combination of circam- 
stances calcnUited to exalt her iou^ination ; which 
accordingly did so; and» in dmngso,*went the 
Tsry unusual length of enabling the dumb to 
speak* This seems to me to be— not to dispute 
the miracle ; but to confectnre how it was per* 
formed : viz. by conferring upon soul « d^pree of 
ascendant over bod jr, infinitely exceeding that, 
which, according to the ordinary laws of nature, 
it appears to us, from our experience, to enjoy. 
Suppose the case had occurred in Judea, near 
eighteen hundred years ago : that this dumb pa* 
tient had touched the hem of our Lord's gar- 
ment as he passed; and had immediatdy beea 
conscious that her infirmity was removed. 
Might we not be reminded of the circumstancea 
in which she stood ? that it was the case of one, 
who ** hopeless of relief from all human means, 
** tkrew herself on the divine mercy ; and came 
*< mih an undoubHng faith^ into the very jprC'^ 
" sence qf her Godr'f and that this rush of en- 
thunastically pious feeling, breaking suddenly 
through the organic impediments which had 
caused her silence, found vent, and issued audi-^ 
bly in praise and prayer? — ^What is this, but to 



* Page 4. f An Attempt Ac psge 9» 



declare that it was her faiths which made her 
wholes the verj language, addresied by eur 
Redeemer, to her whose bleeding had been 
staanched, and the miraculous character of whose 
cure is not demedf 

When I first heard of Miss Lalor's case, my 
memory reverted to one, which Herodotus re- 
cords* When, in the stormkig of Sardes, a Per- 
sian soldier was on the point of slaying Crcesus, 
with whose person he was unacquainted, the pre- 
viously dumb son of this defeated monarch, who 
happened to be near him, ff /)fi|f p<^y : uvf i\ 
**''£l¥ifvzri9 f^i xnTyt K^oTtra^J'^ To ssy that thia 
was not a miraculous recovery of ^ech might 
be to go too far ; and would at all events be a^ 
peHHo principUft on the part of such as said so.. 
Those who hold it beneath the dignity of Heaven^ 
to interpose in favour of *^ a country girl,'':^ or ** & 
hypochondriacal nun,'' § might jperm/ the Divine 
Mercy to interfere,, on behalf of a monarch ; and 



• HerodoU Clio. c. 8^. 

f It would appear from the historiaiiy that the youth had 
been dumb a nathiiate. He seems so to describe him at the 
oommePQement of chapter 85; andwheoi in the next diapter, 
he records his exclamation to the Fenian soldier, he adds^ 
•Jm fii* h nhr^ HPnTO^ if^iyi^r* — Now if all this be so, 
hb first utterance of articulate sounds, in a language which he. 
bad nerer learned, (nor probably heakd; for it is likely he wasi 
iowrd H nmet:). must have been a preternatural event 

% Exposure, te. p. 4,. i Attempt, Ac p. la. 
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a^ monarch too, whose fortunes were closely con- 
nected with those of his conqueror, Cyrus. It. 
cannot be necessary for me to observe, that this 
ktter was a most extraordinary and destined per- 
son : on whom depended the termination of the 
captivity of '^ the chosen seed :" one, of whom pro- 
phecy is full : whom Isaiah had apostrophized 
by his name^ more than a century and a half be- 
fore his birth ;* and with respect to whom, the 
Scripture might not have been fulfilled, if Crosus 
had been allowed to fall, when his capital was 
stormed. Again, I do not know that we have 
any authority for the fact of his son's recovery of 
speech, but that which the father of profane his- 
tory supplies. Now if we take Herodotus's ac- 
count, we perhaps ought to take it altogether ; 
andu part of it is, that the Pythoness had foretold 
ibis resoration of his fiiculty of speech. 



« Isaiah zlv. 1. % S, 4.— baiah propliesedfiom7S5 to 681 
yean before Christ. Cyrus flourished about 6S6 years A. C* 
The prophecy in chapter xlv. was delivered 712 years A. C* In 
uttering the above thrilling passage, the prophet seems to have 
had a; distinct and perfect view of the fects and person who 
were yet in the womb of time ; and to have hnown exacUy 
tohai he i»as predicting. Verses 5. 6. 7, &c are astonishingly 
sublime. Compare v. 7* '* I create evil f with what I'faavo 
•aid in a former page, of the existence of eviL 

t Clioy c. 85. 
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As to tlie predictive powers of the Delpliie 
priestess, it is not my business to assert them here. 
If the historian invented the prediction, he may 
have also fabricated the fnlfilment ; and thus the 
anecdote of the Lydian prince will be no authority 
against me. But in assuming the Pythoness to 
have had mad glimpses of futurity, I should not 
touch the essential of my Christian faith ; but 
might leave her to settle this matter with the sor- 
cerers of Pharaoh.* 

As to the sneer^ in the '* exposure of the iatt 
impostures,"! at the notion of divine interposi- 
tion, in favour of *^ a country girl, in an obscure 
farm house in the Queen's county,'' — I had yet 
to learn that God was a Respecter of persons ; 
or withheld his favours from those, who wanted 
-the recommendations of worldly rank. To an ob- 
jection which occurs to me, and is perhaps of 
greater weight, I will admit that in St. Luke a 
passage is to be found, t which those might offer 
in reply, who believe the late cures to have been 
of a miraculous description. Still, the cm bonof 
of these cores continues to stick with me ; as a 
questioB^andria. difficulty, not satisfactorily solved* 
And I ddiibfc . whether this, which I am about to 
add, may ;not be found to be a. wholesome, with- 
mit beitig aa irrevereht or presumptuous rule : viz; 



* Exodus, vii. II, L2. f Page 4. 

X Ch. iv. w. 25. 26. 27. 
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libit any event of the times in whieh we hre, 
Wbich makes prettasions to being a demtion from 
the coarse of natore^ and to bear a miiacolous im- 
pression of the immediate hand of God, should 
carry with it a train of circumstances and facts, 
which will furnish a convincing answer to this 
question of ad bono ; and justify our givii^ ere* 
dit to what excites and warrants strong suspi- 
cion, by C(mtradicting our experience, and de- 
serting and violating the course and laws, of tint 
to which I will give the name of ordinary nature. 
Is this an un&ir test ? It is one which the mira- 
cles of our Saviour/ (even such as I would least 
attempt to comment on or explain,) and those of 
the prophets and apostles, will be found to stand* 

But if it should be held (as it may, piously, con- 
sistently, and in a spirit of pure and perfect cha- 
rity, be m*aintained,) by well informed Divines 
of the Roman Catholic persuasion, that my eui 
bono f admits of being adswered ; and that the 
good and important object of these miracles 
was this : — ^to proclaim the superior sanctity of 
their religion ; and recall us from our supposed 
errors, to the bosom of the true Chuidi ;— ^ill it 
strikes me, that from the Mercy of Heaven we 
might reverently expect, that it would make its 
signs and wonders irresistibly apparent, to Aose 
for whose conversion they were meant ^ in- 
somuch that if we denied them, we should incur 
the scriptural rebuke, of having it said, ** eyes 
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have they ; but they see not/' --Thb would not 
be a case, in which ** Moses and the Prophets'' 
might suffice us. On them might safely rest the 
truth of that religion, which Protestants and Ra- 
man Catholicks both equally profess; but the 
points of di£Perence between us would still form a 
question, on which we know that sober, learned, 
and pious minds may disagree ; and the sign that 
should indicate to us the true fold, and bring the 
entire Christian flock within it, we might perhaps 
without presumption, expect to be a striking one« 
Would not Catholicks require this, if a mii*acle 
were alleged on our side ; and if the object which 
we assigned for it, was their conversion to the 
established faith ? 

But of the late cures I appear to myself to have 
said enough. On the one hand, against a sus- 
pension of the uniform course and laws of nature. 
I feel that there is a presumption on which I have 
a right to dwell ; and to doubt whether Divine 
Interposition has occurred j unless a dignics viti" 
dice nodus can be distinctly shown. On the other 
hand, when I meet a narrative of cures performed, 
in a way quite foreign from the ordinary and ex- 
perienced course of things ; when this narrative 
comes authenticated by the solemn sanctions of an 
oath, and f' the signature of professional men of 
*^ the most unexceptionable character ;" * when 



* An stt^pl to explain the cures alleged td be Bursculoua, 
>2. 
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two I'espectablc and high ' Dignitaries of the Ro* 
man Catholic Church bear testimony to its truth ; 
and avow their deliberate impression, that the 
cases involved *' interference supernatural and 
Divine ;'^ * when T find an able man, while he 
disputes the miracles, declare his perfect belief 
that the cures have been performed ; his convic- 
tion that they were wrought by the influence of 
Prince Hohenloe ; his persuasion that on the 
part of the priest there was no dishonesty, nor on 
that of the patients any delusion ;— -when his ex- 
planation leaves the event still unaccountable to 
me ; and merely substitutes a profane miracle in 
place of what has been called a sacred one ; when 
all which I have here collected is thus offered to 
me, to throw into the scale opposed to that of my 
incredulity and doubt;— can I positively deny 
that there is* something to be canvassed ? Can I 
do better than adopt a formula of the tribunals of 
ancient Rome, — and return non liquet^ as my 
timid and wavering judgment on the case ? 

Some Protestants appear to me to have imbibed 
a notion, that antipathy to miracle is a part of 
tbeir religious duty ; and even essentially cha- 
racteristic of their faith. Protestantism, these 
will tell you, is the religion of right reason. 



* Doctor Murray's Pastoral Letter. To '' the high respect^ 
ability of this reverend person/' the Author of the Attenipt>&c. 
bcarti testi mony in pi^ 2^ 
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But I wiU tell them in reply,-— 4bat upon tlie 
sense in which this position shall be taken, will 
depend not only whether it be true ; but also 
whether it would be praise. If what is meant be 
to allege — that our creed rejects every thing which 
our reason cannot grasp, I would stigmatize the 
assertion, as both scandalous and false ; and se* 
lecting three from numerous proofs, which might 
be easily adduced, would refer to the Apostles* 
creed, the fourth supplication of the liMiny, and 
twenty-eighth of our thirty-nine articles, as sub- 
stantiating my charge ; and containing a state^ 
ment of seven miracles at the least.* 

There is a sense, in which true Religion must 
be — and another, in which it is impossible that it 
should be — that of Reason. When a creed ia 
tendered to our acceptance, we are to weigh in 
the scale of Reason the evidences of its truth : t 
but if these prevail, we receive it, thronged 
though it be with wonders, which surpass our 
comprehension ; and which may be said to set 
our reason quite at nought. 

£ven that Real Presence, on which the Church 
of Rome insists, suggests to the reformed Church 



■*aA*.Bi*a 



* Without redcoDiDg the Creation to be one ; and also with- 
out including the general resonection* 

f It is tnie we imbibe our notions of religion in our child- 
hood ; but equally trae that we can examine ito fimndatbns 
when adqlt. 
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ft question, not of reason ; but of scriptunil in- 
teq^retation and eonstruction. Protestants ngect 
Transubstantiation ; not because it is miraculottS» 
but because they do not conceive the doctrine to 
be warranted by Hdy Writ. If miracie akme 
were an obstacle to belief, the twenty-eighth 
would not be found amongst the articles d our 
religion* Nor is the difference betweeen Fk*otest- 
ant and Catholic mystery so strong, — ^the distinc- 
tton so apparent, between " a body's being eaten 
after an heavenly and spiritual manner/' * and 
being partaken of in some other miraculous way, 
— as that we need deny the couplets of Queen 
Elizabeth to have been as rational, as we must 
acknowledge them to have been devout. HoWf. 
according to our articles, is it, that the body 
of our Lord is eaten after this spiritual manner ? 
** The mean, whereby it is eaten and received^ 
$8 Faith.** f Is not this to say that Faith operates 
and ettects the mysterious and spiritual change I 
The assertion which the article involves, appears 
to be twofold: that the body is eaten in the 
Lord's supper ; t and that it is so eaten by means 
of fiiith. Is not this to say that it is ** received 
and eaten" in a way which passes reason? and is 
not that miraculous, which passes reason in such. 



* Article zxvui. f Ibid. 

X after an hesvenly andipiritual manner. 
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a way ? — And it is withd. a mtiaele^ (if mystery 
and miracle be the same) not recorded in Hdy 
Writ, merely as having taken place in ages past ; 
bttt one iiecurring, and continually recurring, in 
the present thnes. For surely it is to be hoped^ 
that as often as this sacrament is administered^ 
many devout communicants receive the elements 
with that faiths by the secret means of which, 
the body and blood of Christ are eaten and drunk 
in the communion, after an heavenly and spiri« 
tual manner, as our articles assert. 

Thus, means as well as end^^'H:ause producing 
and effect produced^^-^nA again, the very manner 
and peculiar character of the efiect or thing pro* 
duced, — are each and every of them, wonderful 
in the extreme. It is not an organ of the body, 
but a devout emotion of the soul, that converts 
to nourishment the sacred elements which we re« 
ceive. That nutrition is not of our bodies ; but 
of our spftitual part. Our immaterial feeds on, 
and derives life (that genuine vitality, by which 
man becomes a living soul,)* from material sub* 
stance, the work (proximately) of man^s hands ; and 
the hunger which this satisfies, and the strength 
which it bestows, are not like itself corporeal ; 
but of a purely spiritual and celestial kind. 
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l>«n w dcMs not thu: '*|m« ill biiami vnderr 

gfamjiiMf y* 

. . l would Mb of th^ AieUttBhop of Dublin, wIiq 
is* coDdidei^ ta he an eminent diyine^ whether 
inth/^ 4DCtri{ie.of sacrifiee ami atonement, an. 
inoonceinble mystery be not involTed ; one neitboc 
in its types, nm their accom^ishment, compre* 
heitfible. by^ nian. On this doctrine he has writ- 
ten ;* and it is by protestants^ as well as catholics, 
reoeiFed*. In this doctrine, I thank God, I very 
firmly believe } and found all my hopes of salva* 
tion on its truth* But this is not because I dis- 
tinctly understand it ; or perceive how the suf- 
fering of the innocent atones for the offences of 
the guilty. Passages of the gospels may enable 
me to paietrate the mystery more deeply :t but 
I only advance from one miracle to another ; and 
of course cannot explain an ignotum, by an igno* 
turn aque. . My weary reason therefore, detect- 
ing its own weakness, reposes, not only willingly 
but gladly, on my Faith. It was by reasoning 
against the word of God, that Adam fell. In 
compassion to our infirmities,— or on some other 
grounds of infinite wisdom, unknown to me— -our 
Creator,, in place of that obedience which man 
fiuled to render, has but asked of us a faith^ 



* See his Grace's woik on Atonement and Sacrifioe ; and, 
with reelect to types, his niostntionS) No.y. 
f John xiY. 20. XV. 4. KVii. 11. 21. 22. 23. 
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which our reasoa fully . justifies ;^ and againsi^ 
which nothing but the perverse impiety of prid& 
can stancL Tlius as a diaobedieucey almost coeval 
with our being, 

brought death into the world, and all our woe ; 
with loss of Eden $ 

the duty of faith, with which that of former alle- 
giance has been replaced, will again 

« 

restore us ; and regun the blissful seat. 

On this rock, by the grace of God, I build my 
hopes ; and the more intellect He has given tp 
any of his creatures, the more blasphemous must 
it be, in dust so quickened and endowed, to re- 
fuse the devoted homage of its Reason, before 
Him, to whom we are indebted for life, reason, 
hope, and all ! — But it is not Reason, that struf;- 
gles against the offering of this homage ; which, 
so far as the mere Understanding is concerned, is 
a willing, as it is a perfectly rational bowing down* 
It is Pride that is reluctant and stiff-necked. Req-^ 
son dictates and persicades to a prostration of 
itself. It feels, and teaches, and impresses on 
our conscience, that it is due.— On faith, I 
repeat it, we should build our hopes. But 
though per se our works can avail nothing ; 



• For Reason continually warrants our believing what we 
cannot comprehend. 




we should « much Uboar to do good diies^ 
and to oscheir the erii, as^if alfitioii were a re* 
compense which nam's deserts coold earn. Faith 
is indeed the root : bat good works are its nato* 
ral and iqppropriato fruits ; and in possessing these, 
(though in that imperfection which taints all that 
is but human,) we shall best assure ourselyes, that 
we have within us the living principle from 
which ibej spring. Yet I trust that here even 
the barren tree is not accursed ; but that where 
works are wholly wanting, as they sometimes are, 
or lamentably deficient, as they must always be, 
the love and penitence, which Faith generates, 
will be accepted in their stead. 

I have wandered : but I cannot repent of the 
thoughts which led me from my subject. 

If an occurrence be related, which, while it 
transgresses the ordinary laws of nature, derives 
no credit from connexion with the fundamentals 
of our faith, we reject and disbelieve the narrative 
of such a fact ; founding our rational disbelief on 
its violation of those laws, of which experience 
has demonstrated the existence and operation. 

But let an event equally or more miraculous, 
but connected with the principles of re^gion, be 
submitted to our consideration, and we shall have 
a course, though equally rational, yet widely dif- 
ferent, to pursue. This occurrence (we shall say) 
might be incredible, if it stood alone. But we 
cannot insulate it in this way. What we thus re- 
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jected, might turn out to be a corner stone. And 
we have, in short, to argue thus. In the wonder 
which we are called upon to believe, is involved 
the truth of that religion which we have embraced. 
If this miracle be false, that religion may not be 
true. But the evidence vouching that religion 
we examined with due caution j and our Reason 
rests perfectly satisfied of its divine origin and 
undoubted truth. Therefore as we cannot dis* 
pute the miracle^ without stigmatizing as false or 
dubious, that religion which our Reason delibe- 
rately pronounces to be Wief^-^ccessorium se- 
qtUtur suum principale ; and it is ReasCn which 
enjoins us to believe, although we do not under' 
stand. Intellect surrenders us to Faith ; having 
first ascertained her title to our implicit confidence 
and allegiance. 

In fact, wlien it has maturely weighed the en- 
dence of a proposed religion. Reason may be 
said to have performed its part : and if the result 
of this scrutiny has been an adoption of the creed, 
the Rational Principle would act inconsistently,, 
{which, while it continues rational,^ it cannot do,) 
if it were to pronounce that Truth becomes mere 
Falsehood, when it passeth human understanding* 
Nay, as I have said elsewhere, our Reason can- 
not fail to detect the fallacy of this conclusion : 
for it cannot but have long since learned, that 
there is much which it is impossible for ns to 
doubt ; and equally impossible that we ^ould com- 
prehend. H 
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CredOf quia ifjy)ossibik esU which has been 
called TertuUian^s rule of faith, is, as a general 
one, absurd, monstrous, and almost profane. It 
perversely declines to use the gift of God. It 
deposes that Faculty which He has established in 
the mind of Man, as a judge of probability, and 
a guide to truth. It most preposterously makes 
that which ought to cause discredit, on the con- 
trary induce belief. But when instead of being 
the rule, it becomes the rare exception ; when 
its application is restricted to those few cases 
to which it may be properly applied ; and lastly, 
i¥hen allowance has been made, for some over- 
latitude of expression in laying the maxim 
down ;-^it may be found to be moi*e paradoxi- 
cal than it is untrue. Impossibile must be 
translated impossible to Man ; and suggest the 
idea of something transcending human compre- 
hension. And now let us see if there be no case, 
to which, with the sanction of our Reason, this 
rule might be applied. Let us see whether the 
utter incomprehensibility, the humanly-speaking- 
impossibility of a matter, may not be an argument 
for its credibility ; a voucher of its truth. The 
justice and mercy administered by Man will be 
found more or less to conflict; and to the at- 
tainment of the oncy we must generally sacri^ce 
a portion of the other. Can we doubt that it 
is not so with God ? Shall we deny that this Su* 
preme and Perfect Being unites justice without 
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blemish, to mercy without bounds? Must we 
not feel that by abridging either^ — by conceiv- 
ing one to stints and impose checks upon the 
other,— we should be adulterating the pure 
idea of Divine Perfection ? And does not the im- 
possibiUty of finding an absolutely just-mercy, a 
completely merciful-justice upon earth, form an 
ingredient of that proofs which persuades us that 
with Divinity, this sublime and harmonious union 
is to be found ? This union is intimately connected 
with our redemption ; and when we reflect piously 
and deeply, will assist to prove the verity of the 
Christian faith. 'We shall feel that in the dispen- 
sations of God towards his creatures, the fulness 
of justice, and that of mercy must (because of 
His perfection) be reconciled. But can Man sug- 
gest what shall operate to reconcile them ? Rea^ 
son tells him that he cannot. By the sacrifice of 
our Redeemer they are however reconciled* Can 
we tell how ? No : if we had faculties for this, 
we could have devised those means of reconcili- 
ation, which it was quite beyond the reach of 
human intellect to conceive. Thus the scheme 
of our redemption attracts credit, and deserves it, 
on this amongst other grounds, that it is impos- 
sible it should be understood. If we could, by 
any faculties which we possess, trace between sal- 
vation and the death of Christ, a perceptible rela- 
tion of effect and cause ; i^ we could contemplate 
the. entire outline of our fall and our ;*edemption ; 
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*' loss of Eden/' and restoration to that ** bliss- 
ful seat;'' — ^would that which shrunk to limits 
that human intellect could span, lose no portion 
of its title to be held Divine ? Does not Reason 
whisper, credo^ quia impossibile est as things 
stand ? That would not be In6nite, which Finite 
circumscribed : that would not be Divine, which 
/ could comprehend. God is incomprehensible ; 
and what touches Divinity must partake of the 
incomprehensibility of the Divine Nature. If 
Human Faculties could expound a plan which 
claims to be Divine; to embrace the whole of 
Time, and overflow into Eternity ; to have had 
its commencement before the foundations of the 
World, and for its consummation to await the pe- 
riod when Heaven and Earth shall be no more ; — 
the grounds of our belief in the Truth and Divi- 
nity of the plan would pass away ; and in remov* 
ing one incomprehensibility, we should have sub- 
stituted another ; — ^how Less could exceed More ; 
—Finite envelope Infinite ; and the Deep of 
Eternity be fathomed by the line of Time. 

On the brink of Eternity it may not be amiss 
that I should stop. I have no desire to launch on 
that interminable Ocean;, and would rather lin- 
ger yet a while ** upon this bank and shoal of 
Time." — But whence then has the wandering re- 
verie proceeded, which* gliding on insensibly from 
thought to thought, has thus led me to the verge 
of an abyss so overwhelming ? In rural quiet and 
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retirement it had its secret source.* In those 
country scenes and classic pages, that leisure and 
repose, which Horace so much longed for; and 
which I so much enjoy.t You know, or guess, 
how my hours saunter their placid privacy away. 
You can, looking in with the mind's eye on your 
absent friend, 

See me, (whfle emeridd £arth to .aa{q[|hire;H?aveii 

Looks with a tender imiler and oflfeivi floweis,) • 

Alone with Rural Nature : groups of tve^s 

Lift high their aiiy symmetries around ; 

Tall Ash, crow-tenanted ; andstatdy Ebn ; 

Fair ^scolus, with pirramids of snow; . . 

And Beech, that scatters wide its glossy shads e 

Loved Trees! that o'er my boyhood shook tbeorboughi; , 

And now embosom deep my sheltaied Home* 

Here nought obstructed in my mustog oaood^ . 

Beneath a canopy of verdure, hiid, 

MHiose foliage mingles every tint of green, 

FVom thought to revery I gently gUde^ 

And pore upon the brook, that warbling fay,. 

Soothes with its mdodies the tranquil teene; 

While a soft leafy whisper, rustling nigl^ 

Not mars the silence ; but its echo seems { 

And bleat, and tinkle, heard at intervals. 

The low ofkine, the Book's monotony, * 

Serve but, with voice of nnal lullaby, 

To mark— and hnsh|.r4he calin» that sleeps hcfrf een4 



• Retirement, rural qiiiet, ftieudship, books. Thomsok. 
t O ruSf quando ie aspiciatn I quandoque licebU, 

In 'oeterum scriptisy SfC. 
X Anon : Msetdtu the Horse Chestnut, with its 

Spike of blossoms. TinklC; firom the sheep beHs. 



NOTE A. 

(See bottom of Page St.) 

MR. LOCKE, in his Essay on the Human Understanding, 
has jrdated an anecdote concerning a Parrot, of whidi, how- 
ever incredible it may appear to some, he seems to have had 
so much evidence, as at least to have believed it himself.* 
The stoiy is this : During the government of IVince Maurice 
in Brasil, he had heard of an old Ptaot that was much cde* 
brated for answering likea rational creature many of the com- 
mon ^iprtions that were put to it. It was at a great dbtance; 
but so mudi had been said about it, that his curiosity was 
roused, and he directed it to be sent for. When it was intro« 
duoed into the room where the Prince was sitting in company 
with several Dutchmen, it immediately exclaimed, in the Bra- 
silian language, *^ what a oonq»ny of white men are here T 
They asked it, <' who was that man ?^ (pointing to the Prince ;) 
the Parrot answa«d, << Some general or other.** When the 
attendants carried it tq> to him, he asked it, through the medi- 
um of an interpreter, (for he was ignorant of its language,) 
<< fVom whence do you come?" The Parrot answered, 
<< Fhxn Marignan." The Rnnce asked, '* To whom do you 
<< belong?" It answered, << To a Portuguese.** He adced 
again, << What do you do there T It answered, " I look after 
<< chidcens." The prince, laughing, exclaime^l, *< You look 
«< after chickens!" The parrot in answersaid, << Yes, I; and 
i< I know well enough how to do it ;'* clucking at the same 
time, in imitatran of the noise made by the h«i to call toge* 
tfaer hejr young. 

This account came directly fiom the Prince to the above 
author : he said, that though the Ptoot spoke m a language 

* It u tdken from a writer ojT &ome cdcbrity ; the author of Mempira 
of whaipfMwad in Cbriitemtom, from 16TS to 1679. 
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he "did not understand, yet he could not be deceived, for he 
had in the room both a Dutchmam who spoke Brasilian, and 
a Brasilian who qpoke Dutch : that he asked them separately 
and privately, and both agreed very exactly in giving him the 
Parrot's discourse. If the story is devoid of foundadon, the 
Prince must have been deceived, for there is not the least 
doubt that he believed it. 

BingUt/s Animal Biography* 

In supposing that it cannot ever, nor in any degree, link an 
idea with a word, I suspect that we underrate the powers of 
even an ordinaiy Parrot. It certainly knows its name : which 
is in other words to say, that to a certain sound it attaches the 
idea of itself. In showing that it can thus connect one word 
with one idea, do we not prove that it can connect another 
sound with another idea ? Is any rational ground of distinc- 
tion between the cases to be found ? Or can it, without ab- 
surdity, be maintained, that while he can annex an idea to a 
sound, if uttered by another, he cannot do so, if it be articu- 
lated by himself? Probably the Parrot's powers of combina^ 
tion are inconsiderable and slow ; nor are his ideas likely to be 
numerous or distinct ; and proportioned to these defects will be 
his inability to make a long, idea-freighted, and coherent 
speech. But est qtiodam prodire tentu ; si non datur ulfra^^ 
I was once acquainted with a Cockatoo ; who, without being 
a prodigy, was a very clever (as he certainly was a veiy amia- 
ble) creature of his kind. He never said ** good'by" when 
his fnend was entering, nor << hoto d^you dof* when he was 
leaving the room ; and when weary of your company, was not 
unlikely to hint his feeling by a '' good^hy^ He never said 
'< I carCt get otct^ when he was at liberty ; and seldom 
omitted to say it, when impatient of restraint. My feathered 
friend, I must confess, was un peu Aristocrate ; and had 
learned to address the Tiers Etai with ** get out you ragged 
JeUomsJ* On one occasion he stole a march ; and got into a 
scrape, ai truants are apt to do. He had inaBe^ his way to a 
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fiel4 of ripe com ; and in the intricacies i^ tbis (to iiim) sfthug^ 
bbyilDtht was veiy sooa bewildered ^• 

and found no end, in endten mazes lost 

His situation resembled that* in which, in Brobdingnag, Gul- 
liver had once been: but bis course was different from that 
which Gulliver pursued. He began to shout — if not manfully^ 
at least parrqtfuliy, — ** J QatCt get rftUT Attracted and guided 
by the sounds, a labouring man came up, and proceeded to 
extncate Cockatoo. . He was at first repulsed with the usual 
*' gei out you ragged fdl&m /" — but in the end his services 
were ' accepted or endured; and our hero reconducted to his 
friends. On his return, he was lavish of his salutations and 
self-caresses. It was nothing but '< h(no cTyou do? Hofm 
d^you do 9 PooTi pretty Cockatoo I** In short the poor bird 
seemed delighted with the meeting; and conscious thaf it fol- 
lowed' on a somewhat perilous separation'. — I foi^t was it 
CaiuUus who addressed a poem to a Parrot Be this as it may^ 
without meaning to disparage the Psittacus of ancient times, 
I Will venture to say that my friend Cockatoo deserved such a 
compliment as well ; and tliat (bating the knowledge of Greek 
and Latin,) he was in no way inferior to — for any thing we know 
—bis forefather. 



THE END. 
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Loose version of the mottos. 



Alloiranoe laige these hoity sheets bespeak : \ 

Extend it, <Sca. r, learned lord ; nor seek ^ 

Periection in the offspring of a week. 

The polish of nine years may challenge praise ; * 

Not so the flimsy produce of nine days : 

^' Nay not so much :" my pen (excuse the boast,) 

Has wasted eight scant afternoons at most 
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Doyle, Murray, Crampton, Barton, I shall settle, 
With a well-pickled rod; and prove my mettle* 



Badgering he gives the dose : nor Barton qtu^d 
The fretful foam ; but threw it out, and laugh'd ; 
And claim'd the vase as forfeit ; and so ' : 

The drench was bitter; but the cup is .t 



* Nonnm premahir in annMm, 

f Note of tiie Printer. 

The hand writing of the author, which is never easily deci« 

phered, is quite ill^ble in the places where we have left 

blanks ; and he is in such a hurry for publication, that we have 

no opportunity for ascertaining how these blanks should be 

filled up. Thus circumstanced, we offer, with diffidence, d 

conjecture, that * meet* may be the last word of the former, and 

^ sfiioeet* of the latter line. At the same time, we are not too 

well satisfied with our own guess ; and admit that though the 

contents of a vessel may be bitter, we do not quite understand 

how itself can be called sweet. Not in the former line can we 

traoe more than the finst of the three uprights that fiirm the 

letter 91. 

a2 



I have read, I know not where, of a certain 
race of sheep, natives (if I may trust my me- 
mory) of Thibet,— whose tails are of so exorbitant 
a size, that carriages are constructed for them ; 
in which each tail-bearer is made to draw what 
may be termed his better half. My prolix post- 
script bears very much the same proportion to 
I'^hat went before it, as the appendage, which I 
have meiitioned, does to its encumbered owner. 



E.B. 



APOLOGETIC POSTSCRIPT, 



I HAVE just run over— or rather been run 
over by— a second edition of the Rational Chris- 
tian's work. ♦ The writer appears disposed to 
give no quarter; and whatever of my mangled 
pages escape the onset of his furious preface, a 
rear-guard of truculent notes is commissioned to 
destroy. 

The array which he thus undertakes to tram- 
ple, he assures me I have ^* properly called a 
Rhapsody ;'' and I unaflfectedly concur. It is a 
slight texture of loose musings, in some parts 
nearly dicousu ; which, in addition to numerous 
faults more peculiarly its own,t has all the ble- 
mishes of that class, to which it is acknowledged 
to belong, I will even admit that I might have 



* Pabliahed on this day {November 8% and seen by me. 
t And wUdi abound the more, because it was comrily 
written. 



denominated it a Rhapsody complete; and that 
this would have been quite as modest a denomi- 
nation, as that of Complete Exposure f underwhich 
he, whom I now may term my opponent^ has un- 
assumingly introduced his reasonings to the 
world,* 

But having accepted his compliment^ upon the 
propriety of the name which 1 chose for my re- 
veries, it seems right that I should return his 
courtesies in kind} by readily acknowledging that 
he is no usurper, when he claims for his work the 
title of Eaposure ; and that the only question it, 
whom and what he has exposed. 

To drop from its completeness to the deficient- 
cUs of tnine ; if the Exposer considered Rhi^- 
sody as a vile and worthless thing per se ; (a 



* A Complete Exposure of ooune means ajinished and un- 
answttablB one. Now t would rather have left ft to the public 
tt> iiMnokie wbai dUim liiy pages had to such a dtle, than 
have mjselfproBOHBoed upon tliefarttiefiU; ibd arrogaieditas 
their due. As to my having caUed tlie writer my oppottent^ 
(see Rhapsody, p. 44. aad IVe&oe to Exposure, page 6.) I 
have no better reason to give than this; that I was opposing 
settle of his opimons ; aiid conceived that he to whom I was 
^fpQudf was lay opponenii nid in the passage w^ch he so t^- 
sents^ he Is described by me as a ''person ofabilitfr anlte 
likely to be '' a veiy wc^ diqK>sed and worthy man." Does he 
wish me to abandon the latter d[ these opinions? From the 
contenpiuous acrimony of some of his remarks, it seems as if 
he at least wished to dissuade the fttbUc from i^rMiag with me 
to entertain it. . 



poiat which I leave him to settle whh Swift,* or 
with the Fates sacer of Achilles ;) or if he con- 
sidered such a tissue as unsuited to the occasion, 
(and perhaps in so viewing {t he would not have 
been wrong ;) he ought not to have read beyond 
the title page ; but to have confined both perusal 
and critique to this. But if he did go further, 
he surely ought not to condemn a thing for being 
itself: for being what it was, and what it unpre- 
tendingly professed to be. Non his erat locus 
ought to be the sum total of his review. If one 
refuses to b^ helped to what I tell him is whipped 
cream, or soipe other frothy laitage, it never will 
occur to me to blame or argue with his taste : but 
if he redevvee tiie trifle on his plate, he will be un- 
reaaonablpin then objecting that it is neither solid 
pudding, qor roast beef. My title was a sort of 
apologetic jbill of fare ; a deprecation of severe 
itriticism ; «nd I hope has secured indulgence, 
ftnm every veader b]at the Exposer ; who at once 
^enounces «iy pages to be butterfly-wings, and 
proceeds, rather inconsistently, to break their 
Aimsineis on ^the wheel. Him I had treated with 
dviiity } but he prefers being ^ used after his 
desert;^' though. <Shafcspeare has informed us what 
mieni^ao uaed may not escape, t 



* 19ee apoem of his, with this title ; vol. 14. p. 310. Scott's 
Edition, 
t Hamlet, Act 2. Sc. 2. 



In my Rhapsody I have certainly seemed to 
be quite desultory enough. Yet it may be 
doubted whether sometimes this hare not been 
more the case in appearance^ than in fact ; and 
while short-sighted self-conceit nused its glass in 
simpering scorn, to view, mistake, and ridicule 
my apparently capricious course, more unpre- 
tending wisdom, by deigning to follow its vaga- 
ries, might occasionally have been directed to 
matters of some value. 

The primitive signification of * capricious' (for 
I take it to mean goat*like)* suggests a tale 
which I think illustrative ; and b^ accordingly 
to tell. 

In the sixteenth century, an Indian in South 
America, pursuing some wild goats up a moun- 
tain^ laid hold of a shrub, in a steep part, to as- 
sist him in his ascent. The shrub, giving way, 
was torn up by the roots ; and discovered beneath 
it a mass : — ^nay do not let your protestant feel- 
ings be alarmed by such a term : there was no- 
thing popish in the thing ; nor, however superfi- 
cial, was it gold. The mass was silver ; native, 
rich, and unalloyed. In short, the mountain 
was , Potosi } now perforated by three hundred 
shafts ; and which for a lon^ time produced the 
value of forty thousand dollars weekly* 



* Vtom Capetp 



I claim no merit, be]roii4 ^hat belonged to 
the Indian, or his scampering guide. The 
ktter bounded and rambled hastily here and 
there, along the mere surface (I acknowledge) of 
an elevated subject, within which a deal of 
rich material was contained : the former eradicat- 
ed a portion ' of that, which stood between the 
public and the possession of what was valuable. 
Let others work the mines : I have neither time,* 
nor intellectual capital, for so profound an under- 
taking. - 

I am awai'e that Rumour has given the E^po- 
sure to a legal character of eminence ; member 
too of a Court, which has the power of calling 
men to account. I more than doubt the accuracy 
of this report : but though the thing were so, I 
could not help it ; nor pursue a different course. 
If a high personage attack E. Barton, the latter 
must defend himself: he seeks to do no more.: 
but this, to the best of his skill and knowledge, be 
will do ; whether it be a learned judge who is his 
stern assailant ; or some ** JelP' dignitaiy below 
the bench, that is so " strict** and merciless, **in 
his*' critical " arrest.*' 

I have already t declared myself averse from 



• For diat " avowed leisure,'* the enjoyment of which the 
Expofler seems to reckon among my offences, — is not however 
one of uninterrupted endurance for the live-long year. 

f Rhqpaody, p. 44. 



any iDterchnqge af hard knocks. But my les tame 
adversary would fain have it, if do* a bruiung, at 
least a sparring match ; and be he hamster or 
judge» is it fair that he should put it on me to 
prove recreant* or cry craven ? Would it, on the 
contraiy, be imfair in me toputnof cbattenger hu 
to Chancery ? which, if he be a lawyer, might be 
lucrative ; and if a judge, would be promotion. 

Having, in his title page, given Cicero prece- 
dence of Holy Writ,* and used the sacred text for 
the conciliatory purpose of intimating to the pre- 
lates of a Christian church, that they are lying 
divines, and mere and impudent impostors, this 
foe to arrogance,! proceeds to bestow better treat- 
ment on Mr* Hume. On the subject of miracles, 
he is only '* not quite orthodox,^' if that same ; 
(for it is put with a perhaps, t and followed by an 
^* at least ;'') while as for those patrons of lying 
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* la the second edition the motto from Cicero is drD|>ped; 
and one from Tacitus substituted in its room ; still with a 
postponement of sacred to pnrfane. Let me here once for nil 
observe, that, unless when I advert to the prefeoe or the nptes, 
my references shall always be to the first edition, if it have 
(I do not know that it has) undeiigone aiqr alteratioDy the au- 
thor cannot be. allowed to shift his ground, and to conclude 
tJutt a ftrmer position was tenid>ie, t>ecause the new one which 
he baa taken up, may be (we will supppse) maintained. 

f Notei^p,103. 

X Though hi9 pjpioiQns, &q. mai^ not be quiji/^insOM^^^ hi» 
definition oi least is unobjectionable. P. UX 



divination, the chureh which they bdong to is only 
'* popularly Galled'' a Christian one.* 

Most sincerely do I lament that there should 
be recent and high authority, for imputations 
so intolerable, offensive, and degrading; for 
insinuations, — ^nay allegation8,^^hat a vast majo« 
rity of the population of this country are mere 
Pagans. Such I knew to be the doctrine of some 
sectaries amongst us; but such, until lately, I 
never suspected to be the doctrine of the Esta* 
blished Church ; and I rejoice to find, in the 
Bishop of Limerick's Christian charge, what seems^ 
on his authority and that of Bishop Woodward, tx> 
acquit the Roman Catholics of a charge so foul 
and heavy ; and to rescue us from the uncharita* 
bleness of disclaiming those as Christian brethren, 
from whom we may materially differ, but with 
whom we still more materially agree* Nor ** can 
I help expressing," in the words of Bishop Jebfa, 

my earnest wish, that such healing sentiments 

were, at this time, proclaimed from every pulpit, 
" and every altar, in the land."t 

But the Exposer is grievously sifrdhl that I shall 
turn Papist in the end4 If the picture which, 
under a thin glazing of occasional compliment 
(very easily seen through) he is pleased to exhibitr 
of my intellect, temper, and dispositions, be any 



• Page 2. t Charge, p. 42 to 45« 

% F^cfiM^e, p. 7« 
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at all approaching to resemblance, I won* 
der why he should regret me : for assuredly I 
could be no loss to the Established Church. 
But such as I am, it is likely it will have to en- 
dure me while I live. Such sober and medium 
Protestantism and Politicks as mine, are as con- 
stant as they are tame. My doubts of the Ho- 
henlohe miracles are not likely to give way, be- 
fore any prooft short of those to which the £x« 
poser Umself would yield. Nor again, would my 
belief in these necessarily lead to my adoption of 
the creed of Doctor Doyle. It might still remain 
unproved, that the miracle was wrought to sanc- 
tion and authenticate that creed. Such might be 
the reply given by Roman Catholic Prelates, to 
my question of cm bono ? but of the satisfacto- 
riness of such an explanation I might doubt. 
Protestantism and Roman Catholicism are but 
branches of the Christian faith ; and even if the 
minu^les in question were so demonstrated as to 
compel my belief, it might still be open to me to 
conceive, that though the fulness of time had not 
yet arrived, ibr indicating the one true fold, and 
calling the Christian flock within it, these won- 
ders, in the mean while, were performed, to re- 
ward and encourage faith ; to stun and silence 
Infldelity j to proclaim the mercies of our God ; 
and attest to Catholicks, Ph>testant and Roman, 
the Divine and splendid truth of the Christian 
Dispensation. 



But what was the object of my publication ? 
To ask the argumentative object of a Rhapsody, 
is perhaps an inquiry somewhat novel. But my 
object, in those portions of that small work which 
relate to the Exposure, * and which the Author 
af this latter finds it so difficult to discover, to 
me, on the contrary, appears to have been obvious. 
I was desirous of establishing, not that the mira- 
cles were performed ; (for a man does not sit 
down to demonstrate to others, what he doubts 
himself;) but that some of the arguments ad« 
vanced by the Exposer were objectionable and 
insufficient. It struck me that if we allowed them 
to prove any thing, they might prove too much ; 
and in building up an argument against Popish 
miracleis, shake the foundations of Christian faith. 
It further seemed to me that the Author, mis* 
chievously, though perhaps inadvertently, found- 
ed too much of his reasoning upon propositions 
highly irritating, and imputations most offensive, 
to the entire Priesthood of our sister Church ; 
and this at a moment so inflammable as the pre- 
sent ; when every spark, instead of being fomented, 
should be instantly quenched, or most heedfully 
withdrawn. — In truth, what I have last noticed, 
suggested one of my motives, for publishing that 

c 



• And which are included between pages 37 and S2f with a 
brief recurrence to the subject m page 87* 
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little IVflbt^ whteh b, by the Exfioseri sd ill redeif ed. 
Beeides occupying some leisure hours which were 
fit my idispotoli in a way that^ while it amuied 
Myself, was producing what I thought might eti^ 
tertaid a Reader, I was hot unwilling to attempt 
ei'eatsng a divtersioti ; and calling off the pubtie 
mind from acrimonious pursuitSi to attract it to 
my little ihiscellany of ^culations j and soothe 
the anj^ passions of my excited country^ If my 
indulgent reader should differ from the contempt 
ttaous opinion of th6 Exposer^ that my work ifc 
ii eobweb of '^ ingenious trifling, and learning 
thrown away;"^ and should think that I sear 
oeicasionidly to a height, beyond that to which I 
dan in general ^ire ; I tnist he will also pei> 
eHvej that aii emotion of piety is what raised me 
above my ordinary level ; and feeling how inoemw 
(fatible sdch emdtions are with '* vanity^'* hov^r* 
ever harmie8s,t aware that 

Non bene conveniunt^ nee in und seie morafittit^ 

he will iacquit tne of the paltry moti^, whic^ tiiy 
alf^ry Reviews has assigned ; and will suppose 
that there entered no more of vanity into diy 
proceedings than that degree of it from which ftd 
huttan heart n free $ and from whkb, if my «j^* 



* Preface, p. 6, and 7. If I have thrown away my 
I hitve been the more to Uame, bec&iue my stdck of it kaot 
iudiy as to wairant extravBgance of thtBloDiL 

f Notes p. 103. 
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fommt he exempt, the tone ef his pages is adini« 
nb]j oaloulated to dissemble this exemptiim. 

But hitherto his charges, even if I am right in 
oeaceiving th^m to be unjust, are easily to be 
borne ) and my '* sensibility*' would be as f ^ mor- 
bid'^ as he represents it, if they made me sere. 
Nay, when he accuses me of being a traitor f;o my 
religion,v and of lifting up my heel agaiqst the 
friends that trusted,*— it is true I do not ^ wince:'' 
fant this is not because he is not afironting ^ but 
because I am not ** galled.^ I do not take those 
to be the best friends of the Established Church, 
who humour the uncharitable bigotries of some 
of its turbulent and erring children ; and who in 
their eeal to become good Protestants, forget to 
be ^ood Christians. On the one hand, I have 
never compromised my faith ; while on the otherj 
I never have conceived that there was any thing 
anti«pi*otestant in charity, liberality, or tolera- 
tion ; or that I evinced my orthodoxy, by abus« 
ing all my Christian brethren who go to Mass. 
But why do I talk of toleration ? Why do I not 
rather adopt the correct suggestion of Bishop 
Jebb,. — ^that " we ought, on the principlies not of 
•• tderation, ^t of Christian liberty, to allow 
•* our brethren of the Church of Rome the pri- 
*• yjJjBgp pf flj;^i3ifujly jsisserting, afl4 pf fe.^riess|y 
** defending, that faith which they 9ire persuaded 

■■ I ■ 1 1 ■■ II ■ ' ■ 11 1 1 I ■ __ 

♦ Notes, page 103. 
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* is the faith of the true Catholic and Apostolic 

* Church ;'' and that *^ while we honestly agree 

* to differ, we should, with all charity, endea^ 

< your to maintain unity of spirit, in the bond 

* of peace/' * This is but ** allowing to the vo* 

* taries of the Romish Church, the same privi* 

* lege of private judgment, which the founders 

* of protestantism asserted for themselves, when 
' they separated from that communion* We 

* should contend with the Roman Catholic, not 
' for enmity, but emulation ; and aim at superi* 
' ority, not by reviling or undervaluing, but by 

< excelling him : by being better citizens, and 
' better Christians. In this glorious contest, 

* they who are contending for the prize, will 
^ not only improve themselves, but learn to love 

* and to esteem each other ;«-»to esteem their 
' competitor the more for that very opposition, 

< which is dictated by zeal for religion, and con- 

* ducted by its spirit.** t 

Is it not monstrous, that we should revile, for 
merely asserting their own faitb, in its various de* 



« Bishop Jebb's Charge p. 44.— ' ChrUtian liberty,' and 
' our brethren of the Church of Rome.* His Lordship seems 
to admit that Roman Catholics are more than Christians bu 
mere amrtesy ; that theirs is more than a merely '^ populariy 
caiMT Christian Church: 

f Ibid. p. 4<5. These latter are the words of Bishop Wood- 
ward; who seems also to admit that Roman Cadiolics are 
Christians. 
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tails, and according to the circumstances whidi 
may arise, those whom the law enjoins us to toie« 
rate and protect ? Can we not differ from, with* 
out abusing them ? Th^ir Church believes in 
miracles. What is that to us ? Can we not be 
silent, and, unless on compulsory evidence, dis* 
believe ? In the mean time, where is their of^ 
fence, in proclaiming to their flocks a miracle 
which they believe to have taken place, and con* 
ceive to be a fit subject for gratitude, pious joy, 
and exhortation ? Nay what is there criminal, or 
uncharitable, in their considering it as an attesta- 
tion of the truth of their religion, and a ground 
for hoping that such signs might operate what 
they must look on as our conversion ? — Do they 
not on every holyday, and Lord's Day, record 
and proclaim their belief in a miracle which we 
deny, — I mean the miracle of Transubstantiation ? 
And what should we say to a pamphlet, brimful of 
invective, reproaching them with this belief^ caU 
ling their laity besotted dupes, and their priests 
liars and impostors ? 

Doctor Doyle is said by the Exposer, and I 
have heard the same from others, to have pub- 
lished a letter to the Lord Lieutenant, that is 
open to animadversion. I have seen extracts from 
it; some not materially objectionable ; others 
seeming to breathe a sore and angered spirit ; and 
it has been stated to me that there are pas- 
sages still more liable to censure. Uiitil I shall 
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Inm vMd it with attmtiop, and thioughoiit, I 
will not pranoimee upon its mtriti, or its fai|lts« 
But I need not wait for this perHsaly to obn 
servoy that here maj be one of the fiiiits of those 
provocations which we baye offered | here one of 
the effests of the billingsgate whidi we have been 
venting ; here one of the prooft how pemicioos 
soch courses are. Doctor Doyle^ not very long 
ago^ published a pastoral letter, written in a very 
beepming tone ; and calculated to produce very 
saltttavy eflfects. And how has he been requited 9 
He has found himself described as a fraudulent 
and impious Charlatan ; he has seen the papers 
represent him (I must presume most ftlseiy) as 
ln^ed into a court of justice, to be exposed to 
general derision ; to receive the pickname of 
MoU Doyle } and this ribaldry he has seen fittii* 
buCed, most unbeoomingly, to the bench. H^ has 
found die body of his clerical order treated with 
as little ceremony as he was himself $ in retum 
lor their acknowledged and unquestionaUe ^brta 
to restore and preserve the public peae|3 } and thus 
stimulated, the prelate has yielded to the pasnons 
and infirmities of the man $ and he has (I vUl 
suppose) done something very wrong. We ought 
not first to tamper with the frailties of our felioyv 
creature ; and then cry shame on him who stum- 
blesy not on ourselves, who caused his ML 
^ The Tempter, ere the Accuser /** thus it is 
khaft Milton describes the Enemy of Man. ^ 
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But ^bile the E-xposer tremblds fyt my p«N 
vbnioiii (which k, according to him, in j90^«^) M 
the tenetii of the Church of Rome, it look% M if 
I h&d to feCord) aa in esse (or Jkhse) hlk coti* 
version from all the political papistry of his palal 
life* It seems as if this were to be collected from 
his second jMgd : but if the rumour be well 
fbatided^ which assigns to the same author, the 
exposure of the popish miracles^ ai^d of the 
Orange Systen), theii is his recoil the more em* 
phatically marked. Let this be as it may^ <* with 
h6«iest humiUatibh'' this candid writer ^< ccfh^ 
fesses*' to the PHests^ that the creed Kii the Ro^ 
mmi Catholics disqiialifies them for an equality dT 
rights aiid privileges with theil* IVotestant feUbW 
Mibject8.*«^C^^i£ft^ fmj^^rfr-^Horace has not 
added another syllable ; nor will !• 

But tBL my turn, and in requital of his charge, 
that my Rhapsody is, if not an overt, a tile and 
covert act of treason against my faith, I must h&g 
df him to heat mp protestant confession. I knew 
ilSien how fully he mualt be aware, that his pdi« 
tttidiA candout Mil be ntbst *ceeptable to Sonne of 
flie poWets that be j and greatly t^ommend the 
phui^elyte to their good will, and to ^11 the advan- 
^e^ to Which srtich benevoienCe may lead. In 
short I acknowledge that it may be very prudent, 
and highly opportune, to pick a German quarrd 

*!». 2. 
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with the papists at this time : nay manfully and 
unequivocally to cast them off; upon the notable 
discovery, that because five or six individuals, of 
not the lower orders, have formed, on two very 
extraordinary cases, a judgment different from 
his (from which that of a very eminent physician 
differs also,*) that therefore the lower ranks of 
our Roman Catholic population, and that entire 
community and church, must be in a state which 
wholly disqualifies them for a participation in the 
privileges which their protestant countrymen en- 
joy. But what then are we to do with them ? 
For to many of these rights they have already 
neen admitted* They possess, for example^ the 
elective franchise ; with many other privileges, 
acquired within the last forty or fifty years. Are 
we, on the ground of this new detection, to re-en- 
act the penal code ? For assuredly the argument, 
when examined, goes to prove, not only that 
such drivellers ought not to acquire more ; but that 
the benefits already accorded to them should be 
curtailed: and this, independently of the very 
fnaterial consideration, that what they have ob- 
tained is a step to, and a ground of claim for 
more. But in the mean time, and however this 
may be, having inferred the besotted infatuation 
of the common people, from what we pronounce 
to be the ignorance of Archbishop Murray, and 



* See an Attempt to Explain, &c 
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Bishop Doyle, are we to inflict the penalties of this 
in&tuation^ not on those lower classes, which 
we say betray it» but on the superior, and more 
c^ultivated ranks ? For it is these, who are now 
solieiting privilege at our hands. — Again, ought 
we not to be more coherent in our accusations, 
than we are ? We ought not, at one moment, 
to tax twQ prelates with gross ignorance ; and to 
treat them', in the next, as mere liars and imp6s- 
torst They are not impostors, if they were 
themselves deceived ; rnor, if they be impostors, 
can we call them dupes. Thus the latter charge 
refutes the former ; and viceversd. 

I had charged the author of the Exposure, 
with having adopted, towards two Roman Ca- 
tholic Prelates, and their * popularly-called Chris* 
tian Church/ a tone vituperative, scornful, and 
abusive.* He seems at once to spurn the accu- 

i> 



* Rhapsody, p. S7- — The passage runs thus: * it is vitu* 
penttive» abusive, scornful, and utter disbelief." The E^poser 
objects to my complaint of this 'utter disbeKef/ — I did Act 
. mean to objetit tohia * utter dtsbdieP of the iniraculoua nacare 
of the cures^r i Strang doubt is at least a modification and 
•pedes of disbelief; and therefore the Eiqpo^'s incredulity 
could differ only in degree j[if that same) from mine. What I 
meant to object to, was^-his utter disbelief that die transactions 
were bonftfide, and unstained "wkh fraud ; and that rery extra- 
ordinary cures were really and honestly, somehow, performed. 
Still more did I object to his most irritating and criminatoiy 
iivetM cT this ffisbelief. 
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ntion, and to consider it as, at all eretits, irre- 
levant to the question.* Let us see therefore, 
whether the charge be really pertinent ; and whe- 
ther it was rashly made.-— To the question, of mi- 
racle or not, it is no otherwise relevant, I admit, 
than as, if well founded, it may manifest a state of 
feeling, unsuitable to sober and to cool discussion ; 
and induce us, in proportion to this unfitness^ to 
be cautious how we adopt opinions, with which 
prejudice has so much to do ; or pin our faith upon 
a deeve, in which there are so many stones. 
Again, the charge is rdevant, with a view to the 
circumstances in which this country stands ; and 
the duty which those circumstances impose, on all 
well-judging and good Irishmen, of honestly en* 
deavouring, at every step they take, not to irritate 
or wound ; but to assuage and heal. The Ex. 
poser himself reproaches me with the * variety' of 
my topics jt and if the cases of Stuart and Lalor 
furnished one of these,— -another, and not unim- 
portant inquiry was, whether poUcy and prudence 
did not join good manners, in forbidding to ad- 
dress Doctor Murray in a tone of affronting jeer; 
or attribute to prelates of a subordinate Chris- 
tian Church, that they were accomplices in an im« 
posture, gross, scandalous, and profane.t— If the 
Exposer's view of Doctor Doyle's subsequent pub- 
lication be a just one ; (I mean his vindication of 

• FnttM, p. 8. t Ibid. p. 6. % Rbapsodty, p.^ 
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the principles, civil and rel^ousi of the Irish 
Catholics ;) if he have been provoked by *' Ian* 
guage as explicit as insulting,"* to put forth a 
publication, which must be faulty and perilous^ if 
it " imperatively call for animadversion ;"t — does 
this sequel bear no witness to the truth of my 
opinion, that from all unnecessary irritation we 
ought cautiously to have refrained ? 

But though the chaige of scurrility be shewa 
to have been pertinent, it still remains to inquire 
was it well-founded ; and to this inquiry the £x* 
poser's own pages shall reply. 

** In modern times, Sir,t nothing has occurred 
so disgraceful to religion, as the ignorant, ludi* 
crous, and idle claim, put forward by you and 
your brother bishop, to the power of miracle- 
working, through the intercession of a German 
* * Prince. The Protestant Churches stand clear 
*^ of sharing in this contemptible folly, in any de- 
'* gree* But Infidels may charge, with truth, 
^^ gross ignorance and shameful superstition, on" 
the Roman Catholic, which '' is . popularly called 
'' the Christian Church ; and what affects it with 
disgrace, must, with those who have not candour 
enough to distinguish, in some degree disparage 
^ and dishonour the Christian name. Can those 
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Rhapsody, p. 50. f E^^posure^ first page of pre&oe. 
X Mesoing Doctor Murray. 
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*• men be fit ^or the exercise of rational freedom,*' 
** who are so far sunk in stupidity and ignorance, 
** that even their primates and bishops, men of 
'* such relatively high character as Doctor Murray 
" and Doctor Doyle, (of whom I acknowledge 
** that, until latelj/y I entertained a favourable 
•* opinion,) have felt no shame, no consciousness 
'* of any burning blush upon their cheek, in step- 
•• ping, forward to teach their credulous and miser- 
** able flocks, t that the power of miracle-working 
'•has again appeared. You, Sir, have lent the 
** sanction of your name, your understanding, and 
^* your hitherto respectable office, to the truth of 
** these miracles J You have endeavoured to in^t 
^^ duce the belief of them among the Catholics of 
** Ireland, the vast majority of whom, from their 
^' ignorance, and utter inability to judge upon 
** such subjects, and above all from their habits of 
" implicit submission to their clergy, are easy, 
** nay certain victims, to any errors, which you 
" and your clerical brethren may think proper to 



* It is pJaia,' that the answer trhich he woidd return, is JVb. 
They ought then to be slaves, * Qi' £• D. 

f Too true, alas ! They are (thou^ not in the Author's 
supercilious sense) miserable indeed. And this misery extends 
over an immense and overwhelming majority of our population ; 
<< with whom it seems to be the only question, who shall procure 
" ground enough whereon to vegetate ; md who shaU perMi, 
** for want of space whereon to lay their heeds.** Bishop Jebb's 
Charge, p. 39. 
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•• ihculc^ie on them. • I atbw it tcr be tay'itM*n- 
*' tion to prove, that on the view of the whole 
** transaction, your niirades are impositions ; and 
those who havd sought t6 pass them for miracu- 
lous, upon the world, are themselves! impostors* 
Let lis apply the definition of miracle to those 
which you have vouched. The strictest and 
most^evere scrutiny is necessary here ; for it is 
^* here that knavery and imposture lay the fmrndaik 
*• tion of their fraud. In every age of the worlds 
** the crafty impostors of every false creed, have 
'* gulled the ignorant and credulous multitude by 
** false miracles. It is with respect to the genu- 
** ineness of i/oiir miracles» that we have to do 
*^ here } and I now ask you* is it not quite ludir 
<« cmuft to talk of Mary Lalor's, or of MtSt 
*^ Stuart^s recovery,^s it not ludicrous, I ask, to 
*' talk of these as liiiracles ? Both these females 
** conceived their disorders to be curable by hu* 
*' man means } for they applied to medical aid 
** for the purpose ; before Mrs, Stuart went 
'f miracle-hunting with her Confessor and your 
*< Graae«^ The cures happened^ aeooiding to> ehii* 

• " And ft Wman, having ati issu6 df blobd' twelve yean, 
•* tohieh hoi tpent aU her living upon physioiansy ntilher could 
^* fe hedUd qfanyrcaane behind, and touched the border dthk 
** garment; and immediately her issue of blood stanched.** 
Luke viii. 43. 44.*- Here the Exposer will peremptorily ask, 
ai6 lafguitag for the n)iracuk>us character df the recent cures? 
Softly, good Exposer;^ and I will tell you. I atn not. I 



** bi^^ate pie-amngemeDt, just it the pnqper mo* 
** ment. As for the case of Mary Lalor, that 
<< miracle has been got up** (under the auspices of 
Doctor Doyle) " with so much less of circum* 
stance and address, and is in itself a thing so 
plaiply to be laughed at, that it does not call 
for any lengthened examination." ^In fact 
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wiggeidDg die msniBcieiKy of an aigmiieDt to fdiicfa jou have 
resorted, te disprovii^ that, i^gaiiiat which there are many 
weigh^ arguments to he uiged. I am not arguing in si^iport 
of what I strongly doubt; and which^ I therefixe, in other 
words, quodammndo disbelieve. I am not questioning the 
strengthof your case; I am only doubting whether your line of 
argument be judicious or oondusiTe ; and whether reasoning 
more pcHnted, y^orous, and dose, accompanied by less intem- 
perate and opprobrious lanyiage, m%ht not better sustain the 
cau8e» which jou have undertaken to defend. The argument 
in the text, to whidi this note refers, an Infidd might have, 
pro taniOt uiged, against the mirade which is recorded in the 
abore extract from St. Luke ; and therefore it is not an aigu- 
ment, on whidi it was judicious to lay stress..— So, Mr.£.Barton, 
you consider the cases of Miss Lalor and of Mrs. Stuart, as 
quite analogous and paralld to that of the woman whose issue 
of blood was so instantaneously staunched* I suspect you are 
yourself too sanguine, and too rapid in your rondnsions. I ac- 
knowledge no such parallel as you si^ipose. I discern in sup- 
port of the Scripture mirade, a host of arguments, which the 
others (to my judgment) want. Accordingly, while of the one 
I am convinced, my scruples about the others, touch the bor- 
ders of disbelief. But theargument to which you have (I think 
injudidously) resorted, suggests a point of resemblance between 
cases, which are dissimilar in so many'other points. 
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^hat can be fnore laughable, than that it shovdd 
be considered aa at all strikingly out of the ordi- 
nary course of nature, that a dumbness which had 
endured for six years and a half, and resisted all 
medical attempts at cure, should suddenly and at 
once give way to prayer, at (probably) the very 
moment in which it was put up ! and what scan- 
dalous efl&ontery those juggling rogues must haye, 
who aifisct to be astonished at so common place, 
and iniMgnificant an event ! and to suspect that 
there may lurk in it something preternatural and 
Divine ! Nay, who lead their credulous, servile, 
and besotted flocks, to consider the occurrence as 
somewhat mysterious ! For of course, if these 
had not been deluded by their priests, they never 
could have supposed, that there was any thii^ 
wonderful in such a vulgar, and every-day event. 
It is true a writer, whom I suspect to be the Sur- 
geon General, considers the tiansaction aa an 
honest one, and the occurrence as more or less im- 
pressive and uncommon ; though he does not ad- 
mit it to have been miraculous ; but endeavours, 
upon natural principles, to explain it. But I 
have settled him with the stale joke of the sailor, 
that broke his wooden leg : and as for ** this Mr. 
£• Barton,*' (as I will politely call him in my 
preface,) I acknowledge he will have it that this 
is a non liquet case : that while he finds it almost 
insurmountably difficult on the one hand, to 
admit that the course of nature has been 
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IttterH^rtejct here^ «— he on the other band find» 
it hard to belieTie^ that natural principles should 
ihtve operated in a way» in which he never 
iknew them to operate before; and harder stilly 
. and more ungracious and uncharitable, to con- 
ceive that Mrs. Stuart and Mary Lalor (the 
former a Religieose) ^ould have committed per- 
. jury, and even worse ; (for receiving the Sacm- 
ment was part of the plot, if plot there was ;) 
that highly respectable persons should be accom- 
plices in the fraud ; while a Catholic Metropoli-r 
tani and his Suffiragan, shoiild. have been the 
^principals and ringleaders, in this foul conspiracy 
to accomplish a blasphemous and monstrous pro- 
fanation. Ue therefore^ in those * ingenious^ 
(which, you know, means weakly and sillily fine- 
apun) ' triflings,' with which he encounters the 
solid at)d irrefragable reasonings, which the vi- 
. gour of my powerful intellect supplies,--he, I say, 
would have it, that though there may not be 
sufficient to make us believe the curea miraculous, 
there. is enough to furnish an apology for those 



who do ; and not only, to exculpate them from 
the chaise of being impostors ; but to show that 
ni^tipnal and enlightened men, holding the pecu" 
U^r tenets, of the Qhurch qf Jtome, might, wjth- 
. out justly forfeiting, their intellectual reputation, 
be. persuaded by the strangeness, apd mercifulness 
of the cure, to think that they perceived the im- 
xne^iftte. hand qf .God, benignantly overruling the 
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ordinary and natural course of things.*— But the 
fact is that * this E. Barton' * is half a papist' j 
and I am persuaded, before the publication of his 
next pamphlet, he will be a Whole one. In the 
mean time, only wait for int/ next edition, and 
you will see what a dre9sing he shall get. t 

B 



* In this case It may be ccmjectured that E stands for 
Erasmus ; and that I am 

Papist, or Protestant, or both between ; 

lake good Erasmus, in a golden mean. 

Pom. 
f In page 6 of his pre&ce, the Exposer says, that until be 
had reached p. 44 of the Rhapsody, where he found raei caift- 
iog him my opponent, he was quite in doubt as to my views; 
and th/en conduded that my pamphlet was produced, to 8?ow 
my firm belief in the mirades, and give them my support. Unr 
der this perauiEMion he read on to the ninedech page, when, 
to his great suiprise, he found that I neither believed them» ner 
supported* I hope he reads some works more carefully than 
he appears to have read mine. In page 37 he.would have found 
me declaring that << I shared his doubts ;' and this might have 
xielieved him from the suspense, under which he laboured untfl 
he reached p^ ^ as well as firom the astonishment which my 
lunetieth page excited. Add to whi<^, I had, in an iitfean^ 
diate pQge> {49) repeated the doid)ts, acknowk^ed in pagfe 
37. — H^ is pleased to sneer (Pre&oe p. vL) at my ^* timid and 
wavetrng judgment/' Whefi I used those easpressqansin p. 90^ 
),wa^^t.adv€iirtuig to thejf&qttdy which we call judgment ; 
but to )U4)|paient in the Sj^ae q£ sentence or deckwn. P^sdif^ 
ih^ Jk^^"^ may b,e tio^id .ai^d wayering In me i bit as I4o not 
mysdf think it eitker^ I did not mean to call it figtft. -^WUt 
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But I have put a good deal in the Exposer^s 
mouth; and it seems time that I should allow 
him to resume speaking for himself. 

** Is it decent^** Bishop Doyle, *• in you and 
your Archbishop, after all you have said and 
written on the subject of those miracles — ^is it 
honesty after having agitated the country by your 
unhallowed pretension to the power of working 
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may, in this respect, be the calibre and chaiactar of my under- 
standiDg (which the Exposer rq[iresents as at once arrogant and 
timid !) as well as whether I have shown myself a person of 
those morbid sensibilities whidi I despise, and of that finically 
elegant, hioonsistent, and micandid mind, which I equally con- 
temn,-— it is for others to detennine. It is for me only to thank 
the Exposer, for having so gratuitoudy bestowed this character 
upon me* (IVefaoe, p. xvL notes, p. 96.) He will have it too 
that I was angry with him, for not giving aredence to those 
uiiadeB^ in which' I did not believe mjrself. (P^re^ice, p. xiii.) 
Where, I would ask, are the traces of this anger to be found? 
or from wfaaty in the name of peevishness, could it arise? 
Lastly, he objects to the observations in the Rhapsody, that 
** th^ sometimes have one bearing, and sometimes another ;** 
and to me, that my opinion is against those nnracles, which my 
aiguments wtejbr. (Pkiefiuse, p. vi. vii.) — As to the first of 
these objections, when we find the result a turn liqueif is it 
wondeifiil that the precedii^ reflections should consist of <ron- 
iras as well as pros f or that it should be after wandering 
inter tyhas Academic that I ultimately lost my way? Then, 
as to the opposition, if it exist, between my aigumants and 
jny omchisionB, it would seem that I am not,/^ gone in 
popery, when my ooncbnbns omtfadict the argomentSy which 
are said to be in favour of the mirades wjiicfa that diurob 
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^^ such, after having pledged your character to 

** the miraculous nature of those cures, noiVf 

^* when they are controverted, to recede from their 

** defence?— I will leave it to your own con- 

sciencCf whether you have not very much to 

atone for, to the public, to your country, and 

to your God, for having been the wilful and 

ready, I will not say hypocritical and knavish 

instrument,*' (for why should I repeat what I 

have so often said before ?) of '' giving currency 

'^ to this most dangerous imposition !'* 

I do not know what the last paragraph so much 

» 

resembles, as the address of a Judge to a Convict, 
whom he is about to sentence to be hanged. 

But compare, I pray you, the foUowii^ passage, 
with the extracts which I have just given. ^* In 
'* discussing those topics with you'' (he is addres- 
sing Doctor Murray,) ** I shall not willingly or 
" unnecessarily use any language, inconsistent 
** with the respect with which it is my wish, and 

has always been my habit, to treat Christian 

ministers of whatever persuasion." Now this I 
call very good ; and doubt whether the whole 
might not be paraphrased as follows. 

** You are a couple of very mi^hievousy and 
most audacious scoundrels; and a pair of infer- 
nally stupid /drivellers to boot. In short you are 
dupes 'and impostors in the same breath i and 
every inch of you that is not knave, is fool. Do 
not however mistake me. I should not willingly 

£ 2 
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u^4l^i^(^e, inerifsistent with the respect which 
your Christian ministry may justly claim ; and 
wbjch I am the last man in the world that would 

4 

.withh(^. ' But I tell you fairly, and your flocks, 
that you have made as improvident a bargain, as 
that which Glaucus concluded with Diomede of 
jrore. Xpo0Y« XaXxiiuv ! what a Uundering ex- 
change ! It may be said to consolidate a hundred 
bulls in one.* I see you trusting with brazen as- 
surance, to an intricate and *^ twisted mail,'' (as 
well might you choose the Evening Mail for your 
defence) a Hohenloe hauberk of pseudo-mira- 
cle and trumpery cure, instead of that panoply of 
gold, which heretofore was yours ; and of whicfa^ 
but for existing circumstances, you might be pos- 
setedrs ^still. I frankly warn you, that I have done 
with you, for (probably) my life. I hereby so- 
lemnly read— or rather write— my recantation, be- 
ftre. Lord Manners, Mr. Saurin, the Solicitor Ge- 
neral, and. Master Ellis. From henceforth I turn 
my back upon you all ; and ascend those eleva- 
tions, which, while I was your advocate, I could 
neve^ have attained." 

I have not yet quite done vnth the Exposer's 
treatment < of tibose Christian ministers, whom it 
is at once (he says) his desire and his habit to 

respect. 

Applying himself to the case of Mrs. Stuart* 

I 
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bound to celibacy and chastity by very solemn 
vows, he sprinkles every page with allusions the 
most gross ; indicative of gratuitous indelicacy, or 
<>f opprobrious insinuation. He *^ presumes, no 
holy office calls on priest or bishop, to watch 
the beds of sleeping nuns" ; (he is writing a pub- 
lic letter to Doctor Murray,) rchatever opportu^ 
f&ties their profession may allow tkem" Having 
shortly after intentionally 'made use of the word 
delivert/f he substitutes delrverancey 'with a mock 
apology for the feigned mistake. Upon the sub- 
ject of st a g-na-tiovs his facetiousness is to me 
somewhat abstruse. The word iis printed in his 
first edition as it appears above ; and I dare say 
in this arrangement some recondite jest may lurk. 
But in the second edition, the dislocated syllables 
have returned to their sockets ; or (if I have mis- 
taken what had been the matter) the verbal para- 

• 

lysis is removed. And mark the repetition of 
respectful courtesy, to Doctor Murray and his 
church. ** It was a little premature and a little 
profane, and more than a little absurd and un- 
seemly in you, as an Archbishop, to cheapen 
" miracles ; (which properly kept up, have been 
" found a valuable article in the Church,) by de- 
claring her recovery from these stagnations to 
tave been miraculous. — Surely if on the 3 1st 
^f July it were your opinion, that Divine aid 
only could relieve her, none of you could be 
*5 guilty of the shabby artifice of calling in Doc- 
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** tor M'NaroarBy for the purpose of making him 
*' an unconscious perfonner in the {^"econcerted 
<< drama of the miracle ; and yet. Archbishop^ 
<< what can we say in defelice oiyour Jbir^deaUng 
** on this head ? — Oh» Sir ! the heart of an ho-» 
<< nest man sickens at this trick !" — What must 
be the Exposer's rudeness, if this be his respect ? 

I am far from saying that such language issued 
from a barrister, or a judge. But if it had, I 
would ask Lord , in the one jcase, whether the 
tone was either judicial or judicious j and whether 
intolerant protestant B 1 tracts might not ge- 
nerate seditious catholic B ^1 meetings : while 

in the other case I would inquire, whether, though 
the punishment for such rudeness ought not to be 
corporal, it would not be expedient that at least 
the censure should not be private* 

" Something too much of this ;'* — so I will 
turn to another subject. The Exposer pro« 
nounces me to be * fanciful.' In the idiom of 
* The Fancy' then, I will observe, that in some 
of his early pages, he makes play^, These de«- 
scribe to us a naturally docile Tiger, twenty feet 
in height, and suitably and well-proportioned ; 
who, like the fee-fa-fum giants of the human 
kind, could scent the blood of an Irish man, at 
the distance of a league* He is accompanied by 
a man with three heads, and (more dapper than 
the tiger) only twelve feet high j* but who I re- 
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quest ma3r be allowed to see as far as the Tiger 
smells. 

Spectatum admissi^ risum teneatis^ amici f 

for far be it from me to say, 

Quodcunque ostendis tnihi sic^ incredulus odi. 

But we cannot be admitted to see Geryon or his 
monture at present. As yet they are but contiu* 
gent and in-posse monsters; lurking (for aught 
we know) in the wombs of Possibility and Time : 
and their Exposer merely tenders this prospectus^ 
in order to warn us, in case we should ever meet^ 
not to suppose this gigantic pair at all miraculous y 
or be betrayed into exclaiming, in the simplicity 
of Dominie Samson, " pro-di-gi-ous f — Why, how 
diffidently the Exposer underrates his powers, 
when he supposes that in story-telling he is my in- 
ferior !* It never would have occurred to me, to 
frame a tale like this ; 

Whkh brings all Brobdingnag before your thought.f 

But if the vegetable creation remained of its 
usual stature. Triceps, if not his Tiger, might 
be in a poor way. Accordingly, behold an in-. 
posse, esse, or Jidsse Plant, which, in the space 
of a single night, springs up to the height, and in 
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the strength and vigour, of a full-grown oak« *^— * 
This tall, and non^^miraculous vegetable I take to 
be of the genus Bean ; and doubt whether the 
author's idea, in this case, be quite as original, as 
it is in his fable of The Tiger and The Man. J 
recollect to have heard of this horticultural phe* 
nomenon, when I was a child. It w^ sowa by 
the hero of a nursery tale ; and reached my de* 
lighted ears, under the title of Jack and the Bean- 
stock. It sprung up in less than a night, in such 
vigour, and to such size, that the sower built hinir 
self a house-nest upon its summit. I had been 
latterly in the habit of quite undervaluing the au- 
thority of this case : but I perceive the Ex- 
poser bore it in his mind, when he was cautioning 
the reader against considering such prompt iand 
towering vegetation, as at all miraculous in its na- 
ture. 

» 

I shall henceforth read Gulliver's Travels in 
quite a diflFerent spirit, from that in which, for 
many years, I have perused them ; not knowing 
the moment when, by some kind stroke of smiling 
chance, I may form an acquaintance with the great 
grandchild of Glufndalelitch ; or acquire the dig- 
nity of a Nardac, for some service done the Lil- 
liputiaii State. — But a propos of Gulliver, and 

I • » 

* Exposure, p. 8. — Qoere die difference between strengUi 
and vigour? ...,,/ 
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with reference to certain Deliramenta * of my 
own, I am net sure that when his travels first ap- 
peared, The Exposer, if then living, would have 
been unlikely to denounce them as the '^ ingeni- 
ous trifling of a Rhapsodist ; a mere curiosity of 
literature ;" containing nothing better than ec- 
centric ravings about big and little people ; me- 
^teoric islands, sun-beam manufacturers, rational 
horses, and yahoos. — I should also like to know, 
where exactly it may be, that Extraordinary ter- 
minates ; and Miracle begins. I have already 
learned that the colossal tiger, and Jack's strap- 
ping bean -stock, contravene no law of nature; 
but that if a stone (mistaking itself for a bean- 
stock) were to ascend, this would be a miracle ; 
whether the cut bono of such a frolick could be 
ascertained or not, t Now as I have a Monk- 



• A latin title, politely given (p. lOi) by the Exposer, to 
what I had called a Rh^sody. 

f «« If a stone should ascend, when thrown from the hand, 
instead of descending, the ascent would be a mirade." JEapo- 

gure^- 11. *' tt* a miracle be perforaied, it must be to effect 

the making manifest some great truth, hitherto unknown, and 
essential to the interests of Man." p. 57.— If a stone which I 
was about to fling, were of itself to shoot up towards the sky, 
as if my hand had been a volcano, must I, befoce I pranounoed 
the ascent to be miraculous, ascertain the object of this novel 
proceeding, and that so clearly, as to be able to state it without 
a qualifying perhaps ? Exposure, p. 60, et passim. 
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birns iikiiig fbr Aatiquity, and Mme partiality fat 
6ho8te» I slnmld be glad to be informed^ whetheiv 
after Nature had indulged or frightened me» with 
a sight of her monstrous t^^, it would be also 
within rule, and involve no material contraven* 
tion of her laws, that she should permit me to 
have a glimpse of the Lady Janes and Joans; or 
let the Spectre of James the First (provided the 
Judges had no objection,} have a seat in Banco 
jRegis for a time ; taking no more part in the de- 
cisions, than when alive he was allowed to do ; 
but remaining (which must be easy to him) as si* 
lent as a Ghost. 

But t have been wandering ; for which perhapi 
The !Exposer is to blame. My attention was first 
distracted by that extraordinary rise of stock, (as 
XiOrd ^orbury might call it,) which elevated and 
established the illustrious house that Jack built. 
I then mich'd a little with the human Cerberus ; 
(whom I might have mistaken for a miracle, if I 
had iiot Wen put upoil thy gaatd ;) consideiring, 
if even two heads are better than one^ what an 
emhientLy fortunate personage he was; and 
lir^iliaH %qitrfring (t)f myself) how %e used die^ 
ffSi 'of speech : whether, whil6 otie head spdki^, 
Uie other two played audience ; or whether lie 
iMeredi 4ib9 (ludibras, 

-A te<Mh tf ItinpiiBeB at pace. 
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Last of all, I was run away with by the Tiger. 
But I must BOW return from the jungle, to what 
our Exposer calls the juggle ; interposing (in or- 
der to get quickly rid of) something, which shall 
be very brief, about myself. 

Assuming that there can be but one E. Barton 
in these countries, (whereas i beg to assure him 
there are hundreds,) The Exposer states that I 
have ** lately written an excellent and eloquent 
'^ political pampl^let, entitled Reeent Scenes.''* 
An excellent pamphlet ! and by me ! Why this, 
if not miraculous, is marvellous at the least. For 
what am I ? To this question, the second edi- 
tion of the Exposure gives an answer. I am, . if 
the opinion of its author be a just one,— *' a 
f^ childish, story-telling, raving trifler ; waver- 
'^ ing, dictatorial, arrogant, and timid ; vain, 
^f uncandid, aiid inconstant ; peevish and irrita- 
^f hie i (if morbid sensibility mean this ;) and 
" who only occasionally come to my right 
^- ioind»"trrrHQiv such a compound of temper. 



* First page of prdace. 
t This sketch of me is taken from the second edi^ipn of the 
Exposure ; undique collatis membrts, from the pre&ce and the 
QQ|;es. P^rbaps I might coittiQue my quotation ; ^4 ^^id ut 
p^c pe^ nee caput uni reddatur Jbrmfp* Who evea* jbbe^rd ff 
wayering dogmatispi, or arrogant f imidity ? — Two of the itfipof, 
in the above sketch, are translations from infantia ai)|d d^ira^ 
mevia^ in die Expoto^s courteous latin. 
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intellect^ and disposition, could produce a work 
entitled to be called excellent, on important and 
complicated aflSurs of state, seems matter of just 
suiprise ; and I suspect that his character of the 
author, or of the work, must be incorrect. If 
not, it must be confessed, that whatever else £e* 
cent Scenes may have to recommend them, they 
have not much to boast, on the score of parent 
age and extraction. 

I hope however, that the Exposer of my defects 
has only found them out by comparing me with 
his own perfections : and though falling short of 
the standard, by which he would have me tried, 
est quodam prodire tenus, si non datur ultra; 
and I may be something better than he has de- 
scribed, without being as exempt from vanity, and 
free from arrogance, — without being as solid, 
sane, and steady, — ^without being as inirritable 
and calm,— or as full of truth and candour — as he 
whose superiority I am not contesting. 

It was frank and candid of him thus to hold the 
mirror up to my faulty nature ; — and not to be in- 
duced to swerve from the wholesome severity of 
truth, by any lenient feeling towards one who had 
treated him as I had done. 

In page 37 of the Rhapsody I described '* his 
tract as a spirited one ; and himself as a man of 
talent, in whose doubts I shared ; and having 
said that his arguments sometimes glittered, I 
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admitted that this might be becaue ^' they were 
really gold ;'' and that if they did not in everj 
instance appear to me quite st^lkig, this might 
be, not from their^deficieney of weight, but '* from 
want of exactness in the scales of my judgment.'^ 
I stated my readiness to believe, that he was not 
only '^ a rational Christian ; but a sincere one. 
In pages 44, 50, and 51, again suggesting that 
he seemed " a person of ability,'' I added the 
likelihood of his being ** a well-disposed and 
worthy man.'' His '^ pious and good inten- 
tions I did not question;" but on the contrary 
gave him credit for *.* meritorious motive j"-^ 
and while I endeavoured, now to confute, and 
now to rally down, such of his arguments as seem- 
ed liable to raillery or confutation, — and while 
1 censured, as I still censure, his insulting 
tone towards Archbishop Murray, and Bishop 
Doyle, I did not any where set oflF, against my 
civil testimonials, what should either countervail, 
or shew them to have been hum. I did not damn, 
with a Jaint, leering, and counteracted praise, 
meant and calculated to provoke the sneer in 
which I declined to join ; still less did I ground- 
lessly insinuate that he raised the heel against his 
protectors ; was treacherous to those who fed 
him ; or insidiously trifled with his faith. — In 
9hort, fnt/ Jrie7id Sir Charles Yernon, in the 






tajghttsfc-ggnnliMMt of his '* compMiy manners^*'* 
could &umAj hbve betti more courteous; sod 
might hate becA U» siAoere* 

I repeat . mjf udmisMou, that it was very Cato- 
like, not to suflfer my civilities to dilute th^ aus- 
terity of his truth } or prevent his drenching me 
with all its wholesome sourness* Did any friend 
of my Reviewer's assist to administer this dose ? 
On some one of these, if I be the author of Re- 
Cent Seenesi I perhaps had claims. To send me 
. a salutary yir&>3^» ^iaujov^ he might think was the 
best return ; and under this impression, have felt 
it proper to recommend those acrid and astringent 
pages at the Exposure, whose substance is con- 
tempt and disparaging insinuation; with a top- 
dressing of equivocal,, or rather of mock praise. 

An example of my arrogancet may be found 
in ^ bote of the Rhapsody, page 78 ; and an in- 
stance of the Exposer's modesty, in page 46 of his 
unsparing Tract, The latter is as follows ; *^ It 
** is here, that your miracle-mongers chuckle and 
^* are exalted ; it is here too that some of the 
<< friends of reason and of truth have erred. The 
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* To adopt a whisper of lus otra;. I will aot.sajr when ut- 
tered ; to whom addressed; or io tohom applied. 

f I have done with Self. I ask the reader's pardon for ihe 
introduction of such a topick. Bat I, at the sametuns, hope 
that he will aUow n^ intrushre visit to have been a short one ; 
its egotism not quite uncalled for ; and tolerably brief. 
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'< medical genHsmenj particulatltf all who hav^ 
'^ been unwise enough to sa^d forth theif little 
'< brochures^ professing to account hy nuturctl 
** fneans^ Jhr these alleged miraculous recoveries^ 
^< ^t is here, I say, they have tiiade a false atep $ 
'* and not only given up the vantage ground upon 
^' which truth stood ; but have very nearly made 
^* themselves ridiculous" Such is the notiee 
taken of a short pamphlet, which I now find attri* 
buted to the Surgeon General ;-^which it is {daii, 
from page 47 of the Exposure^ diat its author 
considered to be his (^^^^nd whicii^ be it whose it 
Biay, and «ven unaided by the daaes wad new 
matter which a second edition of it has added^«^ 
was iiot only entitled to more respectful notice 
than the above passage takes,-^but has, I fear, 
been treated by myself, with more of raillery than 
was becoming ; and less of seeming deference 
than it descfi*ved. Fofr any thing of this sort, I 
take thiis opportunity of aslcing pardon .; and per* 
liaps do so the more willingly, because I have 
reason to know that no displeasure has beeki excited, 
by the playfuhiess ^sball I oall k t) with which I 
fj^restttned to trifle with pagfes, %hich were matii- 
t^^tlf the work of a gentleniian ; as well as of a 
person of science, talent, and superior undeiv 
atandiog^ While I make -apologies for the «por^ 
tive freedom, Within4>ich I vieiitoted to drscmsft 
some of bis opinions, he will allow tne to ridcolled; 
With 'pleasure, that 1 icoftveyed no scriliments dif- 
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ferent from those which I now avow ; and to re- 
fer to the text and notes of page 78, in attestation 
of the truth of what I have just alleged. 

Let us now recur, for another purpose, to the 
passage which I have just extracted from the Ex- 
posure : for the purpose of showing that its concili- 
ating author will not be satisfied with proving the 
cure to have been no miracle ; unless he can also 
stigmatize the whole proceeding as a fraud.*— 
Thus in his eagerneas to detect imposture,t ob- 
serve what he inadvertently implies; viz. that 
there was miracle, if there was not fraud : for that 
the cure could not, on natural principles, be ac- 
counted for ; uid that those gave up their van- 
tage ground, and indiscreetly and ridiculously 
betrayed their case, who attempted to give this 



* <t Why, Archbishop, the l^erdemain professor, Chailes, 
«< would have got through a miracle infinitely better; (in page 
*M9 he had declared that this miracle was well got up;) 
•< though he certainly would not have written so plausible an 
** account of it/' Exposure, p. 42. — ^This is indeed the priest, 
with his pen and inkhom, &c. &c. Compare p. 6. ** I shall 
" not unnecessarily, or willingly, use any language inconsistent 
** with respect."— << In July the mirade was in progress of ma- 
*< nufacture ; and she (Mrs. Stuart) was one of the joint fabri- 
*' cators." p. 45. " Now please your pious Grace ;" p. 48. — 
How astonishing it is that the Roman Catholics should be out 
of temper, treated as they are by some of us, with so much 
cordiality and respect ! 

f And the title of the work is An Exposure of the late Im- 
postures. 
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exttaordinary recovery a natural explanation. — 
Yet in other parts of his rigorous tract, and for 
example in pages 9» $6, and 8S, he seems to admit 
a different opinion ; and even condescends to bor- 
row from the • little brochure* which he scorns. 

Again I am reminded by this pamphlet, which 
he at once imitates and contemns, to disabuse our 
£xpo8er of the notion which he has taken up, 
that his propensity to telling stories does not 
equal mine. His comic narrative, for example, 
of the hoax.* Si meUora dieSy (§pc, this anecdote 
must have mellowed, to an interest of the greatest 
and most delicious ripeness ; for it is as old as the 
hills, that produced the forests, that supplied the 
materid forthe leg. I remember that, in France^ 
when t once declined to be helped to some gibter^ 
a lady urged their claims and merits on me thus ; 
mats monsieur, je vous assure gu^ ils sont hien 
mortifies. In like manner, the story of the sailor's 
teg is assuredly bien mdrtifiee ; if this means 
more than a little stale. 

The Exposer is inclined to be particularly fa- 
cetious upon •* poor Hosey, the holy lady's wait- 
ing woman $" or as he is more disposed to call 
her, •* poor Cattj/ Hosey^ and " poor Catty. *^ 
What does this form of appellation establish in 
the way of proof ?•— But it is a mere pleasantry^ 
I am sorry to hear it : for though it might be a 

G 

* P. 46, 47.— -Compare their drift with that of pages 9, 36. 
and 83. 
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miserably bad argument, it is a still worse joke : 
miserrimo miserius ; (to mount comparative on su- 
perlative, as Cicero has done,) and ' redolent', as 
the poet says, of vulgarity and dulness— -But 
*^ neither sister Ann, nor poor Catty Hosey, nor 
•♦ the Reverend Mr, Meagher,* ever venture so 
" far as to follow her, (Mrs Stuart,) or to give 
" aby opinion of this being a miraculous inter- 
** vention/' This seems at least to shew that 
*' poor Catty'' was conscientious ; and her scru- 
pies might- have been allowed to protect her from 
a sneer. But does not this fact also throw a 
stumbling block in the way of the Exposer's fa* 
vourite theory of preconcert and imposture? 
When he was contriving this deceit, would not 
his ** pious Grace," as the Exposer calls him, 
have provided a more compliant and thorough- 
going conclave ? Again, Is it likely that while the 
sister and the servant were so conscientious, the 
clergy male and female, the Archbishop and the 
Nun, should be critically the two that threw con- 
science to the dogs ? Clumsily indeed was ** the 
miracle got up," when three of the five conspira- 
tors sat with their hands before them, and lent it 
no support. But in what terms are Mrs. Stuart, her 
sister, Miss Lalor, Catharine Hosey, and another 
mentioned, spite of the veracity of Ann and Cathe- 
rine, which we have just seen admitted? They 

* In page 41 of the Exposure, this Conspirator is admitted to 
have made ** a very modest, blameless, and hannless affidavit." 
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are described as ^* five ignorant women, whose 
" united testimony would scarcely establish a con- 
troverted five shilling claim, in any petty court 
in Ireland/' And why? They have not prevari- 
cated ; or contradicted themselves. Is it that one 
of them is of the clerical order in the Church of 
Rome, and two others found to be correct, and 
all receiving credence from two prelates of their 
religion ? or is it because while none of them are 
of high rank, one or more of them are poor and 
humble ? Really this seems to me to be running 
a sort of muck ; disparaging witnesses m an un- 
merciful and wholesale way ; establishing a new 
and most fastidious rule of credibih'ty amongst us ; 
and insinuating against the poor and humble 
classes of society, that they are to obtain no fa» 
vour from above ;* nor any credit upon earth. 

Nothing, in my mind, could justify the impu- 
tations of atrocious fraud, which are cast on 
Doctor Murray, and on Doctor Doyle, — or the 
opprobrious language in which these imputations 
are conveyed,— but its appearing to be a scandal- 
ously clear case against them both. Now can we 
say that the present is, or bears the most remote 
resemblance to, a case of that description ? Look 
to the pastoral letters, the affidavits, the certifi- 
cates, for an answer. Or turn your eyes to the 

* See same page 4, line 8, &c. 2I4 &c.. 
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Other side ; and look at the publieatioo attributed 
to one of our most eminent medical mem You 
will find its Author honestly and lUierally avowing 
hia eonvictiont *' that the cures w^e eflkcted; 
'* that they were wrought by the influence of 
<< Prince Hohenlohe ; and that there was neither 
« delusion on the part of the patient» nor dis- 
^< honesty on that of the {Nriest,"' *-— Might net 
testimony such as this, seen by the Exposer^t 
and known by him to c<Hne from a Protestant, a 
disbeliever in the supposed miracles, a man of ac- 
knowledged sagacity and penetration, one who had 
a very valuable character to maintain, and whose 
professional knowledge would have assisted him to 
detect imposture,-— I say, .might not testimony 
such as this have checked the breast-high confi- 
dence of his indignant crimination, and closed 
those sluices, from which there has issued such a 
torrent of abuse ? 

The little work, which might have suggested 
such salutary caution, has, by one of its quotations, 
supplied me with a defence against the Exposer's 
derision of my doubts« 

The wiser sort pondered and doubted : Folly 
Detanuned erer^ thing. % 

Without being guilty of the vanity of suppowig 



* An attempt to explain, &c. p. 9. second edition* 

f See Ezpoaurey p. 47* of fint, and 46 of second edidon. 

-^ Chauoer^s Squires talOi quoted in Aftemptf p. 8. 
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myself one of '^ the wiser sort,'* (I seriously and 
unaffectedly doubt whether 1 am so,) I may how^ 
ever rejoice to be on their side, and to hwe tbetr 
sanction j and to find their praetiM reconimrad 
that ' pondering and doubting,' by my indsdgenoe 
in which, I have laid myself open t» the Expostr's 
scorn. 

The Rhapsody may be as '' uselesst*' u ita 
Reviewer pronouncejs it and me to be« It may 
be — not '^ learning,'' (for I am not learaed>) but 
time, pens, ink and paper ** tbwwn awqr*'' But 
if this be the case, its inutility has arisen from the 
erroneous nature of the opinions which I em^ 
braced } or my inability to support and vindicate 
them when correct j and has not arisen from the 
want of a legitimate and salutary purpose. He 
whose arguments go to inculcate doubt of what is 
dubious, * promotes truth as much as he, who ef 
that which is demonstrable, exhibits luminous de- 
monstration ;««-and infinitly more, though in a 
less dazzling way, does he promote it, than he 
who is confident and peremptory, where there is 
ground for hesitation. 

Again, I take it to be expedient, not only to 
investigate, before we venture to embrace it, the 
rectitude of any opinion which is tendered to our 
iKX^ptance ; but to consider duly the nature of 
the arguments, to which, in adopting it, we 
yields ijerious misehief might arise, from our 



* More or less; the degree does not a&ct thepnociple. 
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forming a right opinion upon fallacious proqfi. 
For upon the grounds on which we had raised one 
judgment, which happened to be correct, we 
might afterwards erect another, which was mis- 
chievously wrong. For example, suppose us 
rightly to deny the miraculous nature of the late 
cures ; yet if we do so on arguments which could 
be wielded against the miracles of the gospel, in 
what fearful perils might we become involved, by 
having incautiously yielded to the rash and delu- 
sive force of reasons, which while they plucked up 
error, were eradicating truth. Thus I cannot 
consider my time as having been thrown away, 
in strenuously encountering arguments which 
seemed to prove too much ^ and to conduct to fu- 
ture falsehood, while they may have led to present 
truth. The polemic who is intent on removing po- 
pish error, must be careful not to make any breach 
in Christian faith. With t]iese remarks I would en^ 
deavour to answer some objections, which are made 
to the Rhapsody, in the second edition of the 
Exposure ; and which may be found in page vii 
of the preface ; as well as in other passages of it 
and of the notes. 

If I find a person treating his subject in a way 
which I think may lead to error, especially if he 
appear to write with spirit, and to be a clever man, 
I feel myself warranted to observe on any incon* 
sistencies which I suppose myself to detect; in 
order to diminish the impression which his ability 
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might ina(ke ; and which I may think it desirable 
should not be made. On this principle I have acted 
in my present postscript. On this principle I here 
would add, that while in page 26 of the Exposure, 
every intermmion in the malady of Mrs. Stuart, 
which preceded the time of her supposed miracu- 
lous recovery, is (for the purpose of negativing 
the miracle) treated as a restoration to health, — ^it 
is, in page 79>* for the same miracle-disputing 
purpose, but rather incongruously observed, that 
Miss Lalor's *' present resumption of the power 
'' of speech may be no more than a remission of 
'* the evil, or infirmity under which she laboured : 
** that to-morrow she may relapse ;'* and that, for 
this amongst other reasons, non constat that there 
has been any miracle wrought upon her. 

But to come to a more immediate object of dis- 
cussion* When we are considering whether it be 
right to utter, against the great body of our coun- 
trymen, volumes of ridicule, invective, and con- 
tumelious reproach, — ^the question is not whether 
miracle or none ; but whether Imposture has been 
nefariously making Ignorance its prey. And 
how can we, under any circumstances which have 
occurred, cast this heavy imputation on our bre* 
thren of the Romish Church ? 

A young female, who had laboured under an 
obstinate infirmity for nearly seven years, is prayed 
for ; and instantaneously and completely recovers 






* p. 71 • in second edition. 
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speteh ) iind thir (with an allowance, ft h laM, 
fbr longitude^ at the monieat when the prayers 
are efifered up. * Is it idiocy to be struck with 
tbis> as a preternatural interference ? Is it ** a 
palpable and sidkening fraud,"t to inculcate such 
a belief? And this, where as well those who are 
so struck, as those who so inculcate, are membera 
of a Churdhf which admits miraculous interpo« 
sitidn H Are we first to tolerate a religion, and 
then abuse those who profess it, for merely main- 
taining, and consistently acting on its tenets? 
lavishing every epithet of abhorrence upon pei^ons, 
who have not been criminal, in any way but this? 
Retms quod iu^ jubet alter ; and the Law 
permits him so to do. But the Pamphleteer re^ 
I>eals the law ; aild condemns him to public in« 
famy, hootings, and disgrace j for but presuming 
to form a judgment, which our law allows, which 
his Reason seems to warrant, and which his Faith 
prescribes. How can Ireland flourish, while such 
intolerance prevails, — ^and vents itself with a qpitew 
altogether gratuitous and unprovoked 1% 



* So admitted by Exposure, p. 15. 

t P- 29. *8. of Exposure. 29. 4Y. of second edition. 

X *^ Be it founded in &et, or be it not, the occasiiHial mani- 
festation of miraculous interfermee^ in behaff of her tomraimi* 
cants, is as much adogma^f die Catholic Chuidi, ai the Real 
IVesence ;--or as the doctrine of the Trinity is of that Ghittdi, 
as wdl as of onr oim'* — DuUin Evening Post, qf Nov. 1 S, 
1823. 

§ Keen and vigorous coBtroveny (which a case may ooca- 
monally demand) is conqpatible with abstinence fimn intempe- 
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Amongst ourselves, three distinct and conflict* 
ing opinions are avowed upon the case }* and no 
one thinks of censuring those who haVe declared 
them. The Roman Catholic entertains a fourth 
opinion ; and is held up to detestation and deri- 
sion, for having the audacity to divulge it. The 
matter very nearly resolves itself into this ; that 
we, being protestants, revile him for not being, 
nor affecting to be, the same.t Surely The Lord 
Peter and Brother Martin must have insensibly 
changed places. 

The cures are extraordinary, says Mr. Cramp- 
ton ; t but not miraculous. They are not without 

H 



rate language, and personal abuse. I could give, as an exam- 
ple of this, a speech, printed as a pamphlet, and delivered by 
Mr. Webber in the united parliament, on the Cathdic question. 
A similar character might be given of one of Mr. Leslie 
Foster. Indeed, if the Critic on miracles be also the Exposer 
of the Orange system, he has himself, in page 58 et seq. of the 
latter publication, shown how compatible with decorum, is — not 
only vigorous attack ; but the keen severity of merited repre- 
hension. 

* Exclusive of mine ; which is a sort of Scottish verdict, of 
not proven. 

f fVe are called on, says The Exposure, to believe the mi- 
raculous interposition, &c. (p. 79.-78 of second edition.)— 
I do not understand this to be the case. We are called on to 
allow the Catholics to believe ; but left free to exercise our own 
judgment as we may. There is a passage in Acts ch. fifth, v. 
34 to 89. not perhaps irrelevant. 

j: If he be the Author of the Attempt. - 
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what may be called precedent ; and may be ex- 
plained on natural grounds* 

The whole proceeding, says the Exposer, is a 
Tile and infamous . imposture ; planned by the 
Rulers of a Church, which but usurps the name of 
Christian.* Either the cures were not performed 
at all ; or, if they were, there was not *^ a spice 
of miracle'' in the case.t In the mean time I 
will not take the trouble of accounting for them. 
I shall content myself with saying, that to attempt 
explaining them on natural principles is non« 
8en«e. t 

The cases are clearly miraculous, says a third 
Polemic ; § and I am glad of it : for the wonder 
has been wrought by the Devil ; not by Heaven, 
Nor is it the first exploit of Beelzebub, in this 
way. His missionary priests have often performed 
cures, that were altogether supernatural ; and 
worked miracles, which the Protestant was put to 
hard shifts, to deny ; and which he never could 
disprove ; for in reality they were wrought. The 
Roman Catholic Clergy are but wielding that 



• Or enjoys it by mere courtesy; and is but popularly 
called 80, 

t p. 37-— or of second edition S6, 
i p 46.--or of second edition ^. 
§ On the Protestant side. Remarks on the late mirade, in 
a letter to Doctor Doyle; third edition, pdges 3. 4^ &c. 
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power of the Beast, which was exercised by the 
Sorcerers of Pharaoh long ago.* 
• And what says the Roman Catholic all this 
time ? If I were to put aside the tract ascribed 
to Mr. Crampton, I should doubt whether he had 
not the best of the argument, though not perhaps 
of the case. He very nearly leaves it to Tasso to 
speak for him. 

Le preghierei 
Mosse dalla speranza in Dio sicuca,. 
S'alzar volando alle celesti sfere^ 
Come va foco al ciel per sua natura. 

While he agrees with the Italian poet, he may 
draw inferences/ and proceed to lengths, which 
are erroneous : but they are not therefore crimi- 
nal ; nor ought they to be made the subject of ob« . 
loquy or insult. 

To return to the decision which has been made 
ag^st him. Let us suppose a tribunal, con- 
sisting of three judges, unanimously to decide a 
cause against a certain party.. Let us proceed to 
suppose further, that, notwithstanding this una- 
nimity, the judges aforesaid should assign their 
t^asons. seriatim ; and that these reasons should be 
found so irreconcileably to conflict, that the ar^ 
gument of each judge, if it proved any things 

* Remarks on Uie.late miracle, p. 7. &c 
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must demonstrate that the opinions of the other 
two were wrong.— I beg to know what d^ree of 
authority would belong to this imanimous deter- 
mination ? 

The last of the pamphlets, which I just now 
mentioned, is a very extraordinary production ;^ 
and not the less so, because it seems to be well 
written ; conceived in a spirit of real charity and 
good will ; and the work of a not uncultivated or 
common understanding. But still I scruple to 
concur with its revelationary author, in consider- 
ing Massillon and Fenelon, Bourdaloue and Bos- 
suet, as a little college of Satanic agents; so 
many legates sent from the abyss, to propagate 
infernal faith upon the earth. On one occasion, 
we learn (it is true) from Gray, that 

Hosannas rung through hell's tremendous borders ; 
And Satan's self had thoughts of taking orders : t 

But if he had carried these intentions into eifect, 
I doubt would he have preached as they have 
done. There is nothing sulphurous in the odour 
of Massillon's piety } or of the unction of Bour- 
daloue. Both inculcate the very doctrines, which, 
from his first interview with Eve, the Prince of 
Darkness had opposed ; doctrines for which Ste- 
phen suffered; and which Judas had betrayed. 



* Remarks on the late mirade, in a letter to Doctor Doyle; 
published by Mr. Tims. 

t Tophet. 
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Was it in the name, or in furtherance of the 
views of Satan, that when the victories and am- 
bition of Louis were in full career, Bourdaloue 
did not tremble, in his very presence, to ^* check 
his pride ?" to proclaim that Peace should dwell 
on earth ; and Glory be confined to heaven ? * 
Of him it was, that the same Monarch, ratbet 
finely, said— that many preachers had made him 
pleased with them ; but that Bourdaloue was the 
first, who made him displeased with himself. 

Peace, humility, devotion, belief in the gos« 
pel, divinity, and promises of Christ, — ^these are 
strange topicks, for the Emissaries of Beelzebub 
to choose. But from this publication it would 
appear, that he had not only executed the inten- 
tions ascribed to him by Gray, — ^but had long 
since become the spiritual and invisible head of 
the Romish Church. To be more serious, I can- 
not see, why— -upon supplications, not addressed 



* His text was Gloria in excelsis &c ; delivered, according to 
die practice of his Church, in latin. By the way, the Ezposer 
seems to doubt whether I am already a papist ; or have as yet 
only reached the Galilee porch of that Religion. Shall I give 
bis conjectures a little aid ? — In the early part of my life I used 
to pray in latin ; I assisted, at least once, in what were (or much 
Tesembled) prayers for the Dead ; and made my approaches to 
a Cardinal, almost every day ; though I cannot say that with 
bb Eminence I had ever auy communication. — ^I was of 
the same rel^on dien, that I am now. In sermon-reading I 
am somewhat of a latitudinarian ; for I have read both Blair 
and Porteus ; certainly with much delight ; and perhaps with 
some advantage. 
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to Hell, but Heaven,— The Devil should work 
mirades, in order that the honour might be given 
to God ; and the wonder fill ks witnesses with 
an ardent faith in Christ. Still less, if possiUe, 
can I conceive,' that when we asked of God an 
aict of mercy, for the benefit of his suffering and 
believing creature, He would permit our spiritud 
enemy to do the splendid deed ; notibr the crea- 
ture's good y but for his utter ruin and destruc* 
tion. 

I do not know whether the Kildare-street Edu- 
cators wish the Revelation • to form a part of 
elementary instruction. I doubt whether it may 
not be safer reading for children, than for those 
adults who are for interpreting so much of it as- 
is unfiel/illed. A deciphering perusal of this di- 
vine and wonderful, but most dark and mysteri- 
ous prophecy, seems likely to turn men into vi- 
sionaries at the least ; and to produce a spiritual 
quixotism of proselyte errantry, and expositive 

divination. 

My memory here recalls a very worthy man, a 
member of the established Church, with whom I 
was once acquainted ; but who is now no more. 
If his scriptural interpretations were not insanity,. 
he was sane« But, at the same time, he had ex* 
tracted from his Bible, aiid especially from the 



^>^m 



* Without comment. 
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Apocalypse, some opinions of a most extraordi- 
nary kind. Amongst these there was a notion^ 
that every human creature was four times bom ; 
and thus he explained the justice of visiting sins 
to the third and Jburth generation. I forget 
whether he ever cited Pythagoras's case \ but he 
has t^ked over some of his doctrines in my hear* 
ing. He surmised that Cain made bis next appear* 
ance as Romulus^ in the world ; — ^and by the by, 
he would add, killed his brother a second time. 
Thirdly he was Augustus ; and our interpreter 
seemed to think, that at the time he spoke, this 
fir$t born of Adam was chief 'Magistrate of 
France. Conceiving that we, of the present age^ 
live in the latter days, he looked to the coming of 
the false prophet, as an event impending ; and a 
wild enthusiast, of the name of Brothers, hav* 
ing done uid written some odd things, and got 
himself into an ambiguous confinement, in some* 
thing between a lunatic asylum and a state prison, 
my acquaintance wished to satisfy himself whether 
this was the real (not bon^ but mallufide) Maho* 
met, making his fourt;h appearance on our sublu- 
nary stage ;— and he accordingly obtained an inter* 
view, by meana of the Under Secretary of State. 

** Si r ■ " ,*^ said he, (recounting 

the circumstance in my presence,) « gave the 
** meeting very readily ; and accompanied me to 
** the place. The fact is, he was curious to see 
«• which was the maddest of the two." He then 
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related what passed between him and Brothers ; 
to whom he had quoted a good deal of scripture ; 
and who, getting puzzled by our hero's questions, 
and weary of the discussion, and angry at the 
doubts which were entertained of his heavenly 
mission, was at length provoked to say, " Sir, I 
" care very little, whether at present people be- 
*' lieve in me or not. In the fulness of time, my 
*• authority will be clearly vouched. " Fire, Sir, 
*' will descend from heaven, upon my head.'' 
The other never questioned that such a circum- 
stance might occur : it was quite in his own way, 
to believe that possibly it might. Accordingly, 
he disconcerted Brothers, by taking a completely 
different course. Do you know," said he, " that 
*^ this would not convince me that vou came from 
** God. For we know that in the last days, the 
" Beast will make fire come down from heaven, 
" on the earth, in the sight of men." * — " Oh !" 
replied Brothers, recollecting himself, " that pro- 
** phecy is fulfilled already. It related to the 
** invention of gunpowder." 
. This excellent and kind-hearted examiner of 
the supposed false prophet, considered Armaged^ 
don to signify Armagh ; which he accordingly ex- 
pected to be the scene .of our Saviour's second 
coming. In discussing the probability of this, 
he dwelt upon the quantity of fine linen, which 



* Rev. xiii. 13. 
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its neighbourhood) and the North of Ireland, 
could supply ; upon the saintly character of £rin ; 
the celestial nature of its ancient crown ;* and 
the harps which formed the primitive music > of 
our country. 

Having at one time sold his house, he was 
jokingly remonstrated with, by the now Irish 
Attorney General, for the fraud which he had 
committed. ** You have charged the purchaser,*' 
said he, *' as if you were assigning him a ninety- 
*' nine years interest in the house j when you well 
** know that in about ten years, the present state 
'* of things will have passed away ; and the millen* 
** nium have arrived/' Having calculated that 
this in fact would be the case, the honest and 
single-hearted vendor very seriously received, and 
very conscientiously pondered the reproof ; and 
would have returned a portion of the purchase 
money, if he had not satisfied his qualms.— I will 
terminate this narrative with more of serious- 
ness, by observing, that the very name Apoca* 
lypsef deters from presumptuous or confident inter-* 
pretation* With Kett, I think History the best 
interpreter of Prophecy ; and that until a predic- 
tion is, or is on the very point of being fulfilled. 



* Ireland, we know, was called ' i'the olden time/ the isle 
of Saints; and its antient crown was of the kind wliidi hendds 
tenn celes$ial. 

f Hidden or covered froBi. 
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we risk being dangerously baffled, in attempting 
toeit'pound it. How can the seals of God be 
broken at the will of man ? How could the king- 
dom of Heaven come like a thief, in the night, 
upon us, if we could calculate its arrival as we 
would aH eclipse, or the periodical return of a 

comet? 

' I perhaps cannot better conclude this at once 
prolix and hasty postscript, than by briefly giving 
tie objects, scheme, and outline of the recently 
published tract, to which it is an appendage ; so 
fer as an outline, or methodical syllabus of rhap- 
sody can be given. I am induced to attempt 
Jiich a compendium, by some remarks of the Ex- 
poser ; and amongst others, by the following 
suggestions: first that the pamphlet ** argues for 
ihe- miraculous power of Prince Hohenlohe ;*^ 
^ef secondly, that "it aims at the proof of 
^^ riothtftg ; and leads to no result :'** thirdly, 
that the definition which it gives of miracle being 
quite erroneous, it builds fallacious arguments 
upon false foundations : fourthly, that its author 
seems to be, or to verge on being a necessitarian ; 
— and, upon the whole, that for those and vari- 
ous other cogent reasons, the Rhapsody is a very 
" idle" and altogether " useless" publication. 
" If i might be judge in my own cause, I would 



* Are these quite consistent charges? 
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say tliat the second is the best founded of the 
above objections* If my pages hud been a line o£ 
marshalled arguments, in phalanx, — ^an array of 
proofs, directed against adversary reasons and po»- 
siiions,*-! would not have given tb^m tlie title 
I'vhicb I did ; nor described the work, as in pages 
77 and 100, I have done.* One of my objectB 
wi» innocently to entertain myself and others ; by 
collecting, and in seme degree combining, a va- 
riety of matterSyt not quite foreign from the sub- 
ject to which this collection owed its birth ; nor 
wholly destitute of interest^ or desultory instruo^ 
tion. I was confined for about ten days to my 
chamber, with a cold; and- thought I mi^t n^t 
-be absolutely throwing away my time, if instea4 
4)f reading novels while I remained on the si^k 
list, I set down on paper in the house, what I 
had dreamed over in the open air. I wished t6 
contribiite ^y mite to assuaging the temper of tii^ 
^ime64 I thought the public might be better. eai» 
ployed in trifling with me, than in quarnelfing 
with lOne . Aitother ; .and; that within my . litde 
sphere, of operation, I. should- ^c^erve well, if I 
b6\x\d reisu^ tbe * sardonia grin > of controversy to a 
i^iile ; even though that smile should be but pw^^ 
(ace to. a laugh against mysi^f. I vw attempting 
to'Ciire or mitigate the fever of j^rty, by'iioi)ii» 



* See also bottom of page 14. 
f Sparsa coegi. 
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nculoufly but nierdy natural, and very simple 
means. If turning with disdain, equal to that of 
the ExposePsy from '< stories, dreams, appari- 
tions,'' et hoc genus wtme^^ I had starched and 
formalised my paragraphs to all the stiff austerity 
of methodical disputation, I should have been 
keeping up a polemic ball, which had been kept 
np too long already ; and have neither put my 
leader in good humour, nor entertained myself, — 
I had also other, not unconnected or inferior ob* 
jects* To substitute for a spiteful and peremptory 
disbelief, if not a shade of conciliatory suspense 
and doubt, yet an apology for the belief in which 
we declined to join ; an apology, - which should 
moderate that contempt and abhorrence of the 
opinions of our Romish brethren, which appeared 
to be felt so acrimoniously ; which was so viru- 
lently avowed;* and which was calculated to 
produce such a quantity of ill blood, where so 
little good and wholesome Uood had been before ; 
and thus to accelerate a crisis, that almost seemed 
ittpending.-~Without desiring to encounter the 
opinians of those, who disputed the supernatural 
characters of the recent cures, (for this would 
hftve been in some degree a combat with myself,) 
I wished to oppose such arguments, as seemed to 
me to be insufficient or offensive. I resbted the 



• Ezposurei Notes 103« 

f In iome of the newspapers^ &c. of the d^y . 
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former for the sake of truth ; the latter for that 
of conciliation. I have, in another part of this 
postscript, confessed already, that I also felt dis* 
posed to confute (if within my power) such rea- 
soning as seemed bottomed in that supercilious in- 
credulity, which, rather than superstition, is the 
vice of the present day ; and to warn a pious 
writer, and a Christian reader,— not against dis- 
believing the miraculous nature of the late cures ; 
but against admitting, as the foundations of that 
disbelief, a proud refractoriness, which is one of 
our besetting sins ; or a system of principles and 
maxims, which when fixed inveterately in the 
mind, it* might be more than difficult to remove; 
and which, when it was too late, might be found 
to have formed a basis, on which Infidelity might 
erect objections to the miracles of Holy Writ. 
The advocates of religious truth should argue 
within cautious limits ; nor should those who de- 
termine questions, touching so important a con- 
cern, trace foundations of more extent, than is 
indispensably requisite, for the edifice which it is 
incumbent on them to raise. The Rhapsody is 
accused of being an idle and a useless trifle. As 
to the first, it certainly had its origin in slight in* 
disposition ; and while I was unfit for business or 
study of a graver kind, was adopted as a light and 
more appropriately fiddling occupation. It formed 
a portion of my regimen ; a mental gruel, or 
bread puddings which accompanied for a time my 
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bodily nourishment . of the like description ; waA 
which I was for sharing with a Public, Hhat seemed 
to want some cooling diet* On the scoj^e of uti- 
lity, I admit the pretensions of the Rhapsody to 
be small indeed. I think it harmless ; I acknow* 
ledge it to be sometimes ** fanciful;'' (as the 
Exposer accuser it of -being ;) I doubt whether 
occasionally it is not almost entertaining ; and i 
hope it is calculated to smooth asperities ;, to sub- 
stitute raillery for spleen ; and, without conduct^ 
ing him the entire way to truth, yet never to put: 
the reader on any other road. 

The Exposer objects, that I have misapplied 
the name of miracle ; bestowing it on what is not 
entitled to be so called. If he adverts to what 
11^ to be found in my first page,* I might observe 
that the paragraph, with which the Rhapsody 
commences, does not give a definition ; but pro- 
pose a question. I prefer however joining issue 
on this point ; and proving my case by the autho* 
rity of Cowper. 

» 

All we behold is miracle : but seen 
So duly, all is miracle in vain. 

And if my critic considers what I have said of 
Light. to be absurdly: fanciful, let him put, the. 



* And in some succeeding pages. 
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saddle on the right horse : let him laugh at MiU 
ton ; for the ridiculous fancy belongis to him. 
For my part, I should be shy of joining in such a 
laugh. For the rest, that " mighty maze,** which*, 
to this Exposer, my early pages appear to form, is 
not however altogether " without a plan.*** The 
object of those pages was to protest against that en- 
Aymeme, too much in practical vogue and favour 
with the pride of Man, — which says, * I do not 
understand the thing; and therefore it cannot 
be.* If they have accomplished my purpose, 
those early pages will remind us, that we are sur- 
rounded by phenomena, of which we can neither 
dispute the existence, nor comprehend the na- 
ture ; and therefore that though we may be right 
in refusing credence to a supposed miracle, we 
shall be wrong\ if we found this refusal merely on 
our inability to understand how the marvel coiild 
be performed. Neither ought we to go the 
length of saying, ** this cannot be ; for nothing 
like it has occurred in my time ; nor, as far as I 
can learn, in the old time that was before me.*' 
Those who lived (and died) in the time of Noah, 
could not deny that there was a deluge ; merely 
because, from the creation, no such event had 
occurred before. In some passages which ap- 



♦ A mighty maze; but not without apian. 

Pope. 
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proach the conclusion of the Rhapsody* the same 
lesson of humility is recurred to^ and followed 
up; when it is suggested, that as the inconceiva- 
bleness of a matter is no conclusive argument 
against its existence, so there are even cases, 
where this very incomprehensibility is amongst 
the proofs that it exists. 

But having contended for the miraculous cha* 
racter of much, that instead of deviating from, 
rather constitutes the sublime order and course of 
nature, I proceed to give to the term miracle^ its 
more usual acceptation. On the marvels, noticed 
in my second and some following pages, I had 
insisted for the purpose which [ have just now 
stated ; viz. of entering my protest against the 
conclusion, that what we cannot comprehend, we 
therefore must not believe. But for the purpose 
of approaching, and closing with, the subject 
which was brought before us, I shall be found to 
have observed in page 15, that, with the view 
last mentioned, we must adopt a description, dif- 
ferent from what I had yet given ; and I proceed 
to ask, *' Shall we call miracle an exertion of su« 
per-human power, producing something which 
interrupts or deviates from the ordinary course 
'^ of nature ?" — Perhaps I rather should have 
said, *' which deviates seemingly from that small 
portion of the course of nature, which has come 
within the range of bur very limited experience.'' 
But whatever deficiencies / may find in my defi« 
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nition, it does not supply my adversary with any 
pretext for objection ; and rescues me from erery 
charge of having resorted to the sophism, of pre- 
tending to discuss a certain subject with him, 
while I was really and illusively investigating ano- 
ther ; to which I had arbitrarily, and uncandidly 
given the same name. 

Having given of miracles a description, in 
which my opponent must agree, I treat of those 
which were wrought by our blessed Lord ; and 
with respect to this part of the subject, I leave 
my little tract to speak for and vindicate itielf ; 
trusting that it contains nothing, of substance, 
which I need alter or retract. 

To recur to the first objection, made by the 
author of the Exposure ; viz. that " I argue for 
the miraculous power of Prince Hohenlohe :** * 
it is a misconception, to suppose that I argue for 
the miraculous nature of the late cures ; by op- 
posing (or rather questioning) the reasons which 
have been urged against it. I may at once con- 
sider it as mischievous to admit the one ; and 
yet, as nothing less pernicious to allow the others.! 

K 



* Preface, p. vii. 

' f We act with temerity ^ when in nosmet legem saneimus 

iniquam ; and ought not to hurl a weapon, which, though it 

do not miss its aim, may however be retorted ; and do more 

injury to ourselves, than to those at whom we cast it. In the 
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When courts nonsuit, they do not thereby deter- 
mine against a party's claim. They but pronounce 
upon' the evidence which he has adduced, that it 
is insufficient, or impertinent, or not admissible by 
law« They decide less against the person who 
commenced the suit, than agfunst, the counsel who 
advised the proofs ; and the party may afterwards 
establish a clear title ; and the court, without any 
inconsistency, allow it. I objected, not to the 
allegations of the Exposer, that the late reco- 
veries were unmiraculous ; but to the argumenta^ 
live evidence, witjh which he sought to support 
this allegation. Some of this I even thought in- 
admissible by law ; inasmuch as while it impugned 
miracles, which we are at liberty to discredit, it 
did this upon ground, on vvhiqh those might also 
be disputed, which by our religion we are bound 
to^ believe. Thus it seemed indirectly (and in- 
advertently) to oppose the Christian faith : and 
evidence of this tendency I hold to be illegal ; in- 
asmuch as Christianity is a refulgent part of the 
common law. 

The Protestant has a right to show, or to con- 
tend, that there was error in supposing, that in 
the recent cases, any cures were had : or he has 
an equal right to maintain, that if any were ef- 



javelins of the Roman velites, the mechanism was such, that 
the enemy could not use, or fling them back. 
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fected, they may however be naturally accounted 
for. But it was not allowable to charge concert 
and imposture ; for there was not probable cause 
for this malicious imputation : and still far less 
expedient must it be, to resist popery, on prin- 
ciples which might be afterwards arrayed against 
Gospel Truth itself. — I therefore willingly should 
hope, that I have not been guilty of " a mischiev- 
ous waste of mental power ;" (^assuming me to 
possess it ;) ** which may produce evil ; and can- 
** not produce good."* I wish the Reviewer had 
confined himself to that milder censure of my 
pages, which pronounced — that " they aim at the 
proof of nothing, and lead to no result" :t a criti- 
cism under which I ought to be the less impatient, 
because it is one which some of Cicero's academic 
tracts might net escape.^ In his celebrated, but 
bewildering tract, de Jinibus bonorum, how^does 
this great man jdescribe the mootings of his school, § 
and. of himself? In AcademiAubi is, qui audire 
vult, ita dixitf perpetud oratione contra disputa^ 
tur : ut facile intelligi possit, eos qui aliquid sibi 
videri dicanty non ipsos in ed sententid esse ; sed 
audire velle contraria. 

What I have said in the Rhapsody, with regard 



..•.Exposure, preface, p..vii. f ftreface, p. vi. 

:|: Were it otherwise, they could not with propriety be cal- 
led Questions. > •, 

§ The Academic. 
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to the efficacy of prayer, has Excited in the Exposer, 
a good natured commiseration of the '* surpris- 
ing * confusion of my ideas.''t The subject is a 
mysterious and occult one; in groping through 
which, both I and my Reviewer might well chance 
to lose our way. But if the clue, with which I 
hoped to thrid this labyrinth, is tangled, — I must 
even leave it to the reader to unravel. Puzzle- 
headed as my critic thinks me, were I myself to 
make the attempt, I might only render confusion 
worse confounded. But as the perplexed are 
often obstinate, I do not retract what I have 
written. 

On the one hand, I do not materially diBkr 
from some of the doctrines which are to be found 
in that note to which I have referred : but neither 
do I conceive that the argument adduced in their 
support, contravenes any opinions which have been 
expressed by me. How can it impeach any rea- 
soning of mine, to show that of recovery, prayer 
is in general the cause not projnmatet but remote f 
It is sufficient for all my purposes, that it is ad- 
mitted to be the cause. Nay the more remote^ 
the better for my purpose : for of every effect the 
primary^ and therefore true cause, must be the 
most remote of all. In the Rhapsody I merely 
intended to suggest, that admitting X prayer to 



* But short, I presume, of being miraculous^ 

f Note A on p. 15 of Exposure. 
X As die Exposure does. 
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be in some instances the distant cause of a reesta- 
blishment of health, and this in a way which we 
can not comprehend, nor trace the intermediate 
links, which connect it with its remote effect,^ 
we ought not utterly to deny the possibility of 
prayers more immediately producing the same re- 
sults. We know it to be a cause adequate to the 
production of a certain consequence ; and it might 
be temerity to pronounce, that it can never come 
into contact with what we acknowledge it may 
produce. The same cause may be more effica- 
cious under some circumstances, than under 
others. Newton was but a man. His discoveries 
were but accomplished by human mental power. 
But yet, what I must make my way to by a linger- 
ing process of deduction, (if indeed I arrive at it 
at all) that great man reached and grasped at once, 
by intuition. There are perhaps as many degrees 
in faith, as in mental power.* 

Where prayer operates remotely^ and makes 
the ordinary course of nature serve as means, we 
do not understand the mode of its operation. 
Therefore where it is said to operate immediately^ 
and without intervening means, whether this be 
truly said or not, our inability to explain the 
qtwmodo is not, qfitselfl proof of the inefficacy of 
prayer, to come, as cause, into immediate contact 
with its effect. The true, and serious, and in 

r - - - ' " ■ ,.■■■. 

* See Act« ziv. 8. 9. 10^— especially v. 9. 
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many cases perhaps insuperable objection, to believ- 
ing the — not mediate, but immediate— effect of 
prayer, is that such proximate causation may be 
at variance with our uniform experience. But if, 
in any instance, it would equally contradict ex- 
perience, to refer recovery to other causes, the 
mind may remain in equilibrio, in such a case : 
and if it be more repugnant to experience, to as- 
sign it to such other causes,— -/Aen, our belief, 
that prayer has immediately produced it, should 
prevail.* When we say, with the Exposure, that 
prayer " induces the Almighty to order events 
so, that by the ordinary operation of the laws 
of nature, an effect shall be produced, by a 
•* cause, between which and the consequence, 
" there is a plain connexion." t — When we say 
this, we distinctly and at once establish the rela- 
tion of cause and consequence, between the peti- 
tion, and (say) the restoration of a patient's 
health ; — while at the same time we must confess^ 
that between the orisons of A, and the state of 
health of B, there exists no connexion, traceable 
by the intellect of man. Yet the prayer of A, 
(remotely, I am supposing, and with the inter- 
vention of ordinary means,) ultimately operates on 
the corporeal frame of B.— ^Then, if it had not 
been for prayer, the illness of B would (ex ht/po-^ 



* Or more properly, that the mercy of God, attracted by 
prayer, has produced it. 
f Exposure, note A. 
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thesi) have continued. Then prayer prevents its 
continuance. Can we tell how ?— We can tell 
indeed, by what means, the purposes of him who 
payed, were— through the benignity of Him 
who heard the prayer — effected : by means (sup- 
pose) of the course, which a skilful physician had 
pursued. But how shall we account for thejirst 
stepy in the operativeness of prayer ?* Suppose the 
case to be that of a mortal sickness ; and that pe- 
titions for recovery, are favourably heard. Here, 
prayer-— remotely, and through the subsequent in- 
strumentality (suppose) of a physician, — ^arrests 
the hand of death« But for prayer, the sick per- 
son would, e^ hypothesis have died. To say he 
would not, would be to describe the prayers as 
inoperative and idle. Here then. Prayer, by 
Divine permission, stops the current of events ; 
and turns it into another channel. How does 
prayer accomplish this? Non liquet.f 



* I. forget what system of mythology it was, which having 
placed the universe on an elej^nt, and the elephant on a 
tortoise, left this latter to shift for itself; and find footing where 
it might. 

, f Liguetf that the oliject of the supplicant has been ao» 
complish^d by the mercy and the power o£ God, prevailed 
upon by prayer, to change ^e current of events. But the 
non liquet still remains. The former course (which is ex hypo- 
tkesiy thus changed) was itself the arrangement of Heavenly 
Will. The wisdom of God needed not to take to its counsels 
the weakness of man. The mercy of God was not slumber- 
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'When, so instructed by our Saviour, we pray 
for our daily bread, do we not believe that our 
petitions have some effect, towards procuring it? 
And is not here a relation of effect and cause, of 
which we are so far from being able to compre- 
hend the nature, that the connexion between the 
supplication and its success would be more ap- 
parent, if we were miraculously fed. Those who 
deride (which is very different from merely ques- 
tioning) the doctrine which I have, not dogma- 
tically, submitted respecting prayer, are not aware 
of the difficulty of the subject which they are 
upon. — Do we believe, that though we had not 
prayed, " God would have ordered events so" * 
as to give subsistence to his creatures? Then 
was there reason for thanksgiving ; but no utility 
in prayer. Or do we believe that He would 
not? 

But is it for me to touch on matters so ab- 
struse ? of whom, spite of all my '* fluency on 
causes and effects," my Reviewer pronounces, 
that I am " not yet thoroughly master of the very 
abstruse doctrine of causation." t The Critic is 



iDg ; and did not require to be awakened, and stimulated to 
activity. 1 therefore do not clearly understand (while yet I 
fully believe in) the prevailing efficacy of prayer. The ques- 
tion touches the Divine nature. What wonder therefore^ if I 
do not comprehend, and cannot give it any answer? 

• Exposure, p. 15, 16. 

f Ibid, note A. Of course the reader knows, that not 
thoroughly y when printed in italicks, means not at alL 
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quite right. In fact I am very little of a meta- 
physician. As Gray says, '* . I cannot see in the 
dark.'' The extent of my ^sagacity in such situ* 
ations, is that I perceive that I cannot see ; and 
that it is impossible others should. Accordingly 
when the Exposer discourses on metaphysicks, as 
in note E, and other recondite passages of his 
work, I am at once tomb^ des nues, and immersed 
in what I fell from. By his doctrines of ** cau* 
sation" &c. &c. I am as much bewildered as Moses 
Primrose must have been, by that learned ha* 
rangue about ** the cosmogony or creation of the 
world/' which was pronounced by the Sage who 
sold him the gross of green spectacles with silver 
rims ; or as disconcerted, as on another occasion he 
may have been, by the more flippant reasoning of 
the Squire ; that " the concatenation of self ex- 
** istences, proceeding in a reciprocal ratio, na« 
** turally produce a problematical dialogism, which 
" in some measure proves that the essence of spi- 
** rituality may be referred to the second predi- 
« cable." * 

My ** latent miracle" t is treated by the Ex- 
poser, as ^* allied to patent nonsense." t I should 
be worse tempered, than I hope I am, if I com- 
plained of this suggestion ; which certainly is plea- 

L 



* Vicar of Wakefield. f Raphsody, p. 31. 

j: Exposure, note £. 
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sant ; and possibly is trtte. Besides, if it was not 
the retort courteous, — it was the retort provoked. 
I myself had used the word ; * which is an awk- 
ward one. As I have now undergone the penal- 
ty, I am a disinterested and competent witness ; 
and beg to assure the Exposer, that my inten- 
tion, perhaps clumsily expressed, was— -not to tax 
him with direct absurdity ; but to intimate that his 
theories might terminate in absurdity, if pushed to 
their full extent; and though the argumentum 
ad absurdum may be a rough one, we know that 
it is tolerated in every disputation. Therefore 
let these reciprocal charges of nonsense be set 
off one against the other ; and the account of 
courtesy between us be so far balanced. 

But though I do not quarrel with, I may en- 
deavour to refute the chaise. If between mys- 
tery and nonsense there be sometimes an alliance, 
it is no less true, that what is mysterious, it is easy 
to call nonsense ; while it may be very difficult 
to disprove the imputation. For we usually ex- 
culpate ourselves from a charge of nonsense, by 
explaining what we meant ; and mysteries are not 
too susceptible of explanation. Tlierefore per- 
haps my best defence is — to observe, that my Re- 
viewer cites with approbation,t a passage which 



* Nonsense. Raphsody, p. 47. 
f In Note A. 
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may be said to form the core of that, which he 
pronounces to be explicit nonsense. 

fiut I am a Materialist, a Fatalist, a Necessi- 
tarian i* and what not ? — I will not plunge into 
the depth, to which such an accusation calls me. 
I will abstain from reasonings high, 

Of Ptovidencey foreknowledge, will, and hte ; 
Fix'd fate, finee^will, foreknowledge absolute. 

We have learned from Milton, what disputants such 
inquiries might best suit ; and that those who so 
employ themselves, will lose their way ; 

And find no end ; in endless mazes lost 

But is not the Exposer too prompt and flippant in 
the serious charges which he makes ? And are 
not his comdcia, in the present instance, pugnan» 
Ha secum in some degree ? Even my patent non- 
sense should have acquitted me. of these heavy 
imputations ; and how he can be a fatalist, who 
holds the opinions which I have avowed, as to the 
eflScacy of prayer, it is beyond the ken of my in- 
tellect, to discern. And on what is the charge 
founded? On a passage WhicH proclaims and 
bears the very opposite impressions. Having in a 
positiont which (according to the best of my fal- 



* Exposure, Note E. 

t Rhapsody, p. 33, text and note. 
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Hble judgment) I repeat, applied the expression 
" cannof* to the Supreme Being,* — and feeling 
that to the power which is Almighty y no limit can 
be set,— but that all things are, and ever must be 
possible to God, — I guarded against misconcep- 
tion, by adding in a note, that to say of Deity, he 
cannotf must «imply signify he will not : for if 
He willy assuredly he can. I am no necessita- 
rian ; but very totally the reverse. I feel that my 
will is free ; and that £ am charged with the res- 
ponsibilities to which such freedom leads. I find 
this will continually warped, by the world, the 
devil, and the flesh : and I look to the Spirit of 
God, through my Redeemer, to preserve me 
from their temptations ; and clothe my weakness 
and my depravity, with purity and strength. 
My belief in his incessant and active governance 
of the world,~my reliance on his guidance 
through the most minute details of life, — my utter 
disbelief in a fatality, of any the slightest force, 
against that Power which can send the camel 
through the needle's eye,— all this, as, thanks be 
to God ! it exists in me, removed from every thing 
resembling fatalism, approaches to what many 
might rather denounce as superstition. — Predes- 
tination, and free-will ! — we know nothing about 
them} but that in human afiairs they ^re con- 



* When we say that He cannot do evO, we are noticing the 
perfections, not limiting the ppwer <|f God. 
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trusted i and in a state of mutual repulsion. In 
the depths of what is eternal, the same incompa- 
tibility may not be found ; and what in man, and 
man's conceptions, are Irreconcilably repugnant, 
may be incomprehensibly united in a nature 
which is divine. 

I learn from Note H. that I owe to the Author 
of the Exposure, an apology for having in one in- 
stance mistaken his meaning ; and I accordingly 
beg to tender what is thus due, to his acceptance. 
Let me add that the Note which I have just re- 
ferred to, and which apprized me of my error, 
appears to contain sound and sagacious observa- 
tions.* I the less reproach myself with my mis- 
take, first because it was one into which, without 
being rash^ I might have fallen ; and secondly, 
because I discover no ill consequences that it has 
produced.r It did not lead me to write any thing 
offensive, or calculated to wound the feelings of 
him whom I mistook ; t while on the other hand 
it did introduce me to certain topicks, which do 
not strike me to have been irrelevant, or unim- 
portant ; and which if I tVere to discuss them 
anew, I should treat much as I did before, t My 



* See, for example, a passage in page 98, b^giimitag ** T 
Rhapsodist will suffer me" &c. ; and the last paragraph in pa 
99. 

f That I did mistake him, I take, at once, upon his word. 

j: See the Rhi^MBody, pages 4S. 4S.«To any thing tb< 
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misconception of the Exposer's meaning was thus 
produced. Doctor Murray having qualified * 
his suggestion of the object of that miracle, which 
he supposed to have occurred, — having qualified 
this statement, I say, with a * perhaps^* which 
admitted his explanation to be but conjectural,— 
the Author of the Exposure says, " how is it> 
'* that you can only give ns a perhaps in expla* 
•* nation ?*' t and adds, almost immediately, — 
" in former ages, both of the Jewish and of the 
'* Christian Church, the miraculous interposition 
of the Deity was prefaced by a * thtis saith the 
Lord ;' and then came the prophetic declara- 
<* tion, &c. &c.'' X I thus thought that the au- 
thor was contrasting that ambiguity, as to the ob- 
ject of the alleged miracle, which led Archbishop 
Murray to his " timid and wavering** § perhaps^ 
with the supposed clear and unambiguous nature 



ffC 



said upon the sul^eet, I should wflUng^ add those judicious 
observBtioiis, to be found in note H of the second edition of 

the Exposure* 

* Reverently, as I think. 

f It seems an examjde, not undeserving of remark, 6t tfte 
prejudiced view of Roman Catholic proceedings which we take, 
that we are here inveighing against a perhaps^ which probably 
was usetitoavoid giving PfotastaciU offence. 

t The l<rilowing wovdft are, '' of the will of the Almighty, 
accredited and supported by the wonders which he wroug^tT 
Exp0SitiP6 1^ ^Q?. rov'of «eontid ^dsikm 66. 

§• -Fkcfiwe^ p. vL 
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of prophetic declarations ;-— ^nd as I on the con- 
trary considered prophecy as sometimes inadvert- 
ent, * and frequently obscure, I was unable to 
discern the solidity of an argument, which seemed 
to me to be founded on a mistake in point of fact. 
Nor was the term ' miraculous' at all calculated 
to disabuse me j being a t^m quite applicable to 
prophecy ; which is clearly a miraculotcs power^^^ 
But I repeat my apologies to my Exposer, for 
having misconceived him. Will he be angry if I 
make it part of my excuse, that his running ac- 
companiment of invective was so incessant and so 
brawling, that it is not wonderful if I did not 
hear every thing that he said ; or if what musi- 
cians call the subjecty was overwhelmed in the dis- 
cords of a general and furious crash ? 

But though my misconception of the Exposer's 
meaning had been more culpable than it was, 
must he not, in Note B, have satiated his great 
revenge ! — He will however allow me to observe, 
that he not only has constructed the matter of this 
note on a mistake ; but on one far less excusaUe 
than mine. The foundation of all his pleasantry 
is neither more nor less than this ; that there is 
no interval between the freezing and boiling points; 
no medium whatever, between staring and stark 
mad. I had merely said that incredulity, as well 



• John XI. 49 to 5^. 
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as its opposite^ might be pushed to an extreme j 
that in this, as in other cases, there were certi 

quos ultra^ citraque^ neqtdt consistere rectum : 

that a hyper-incredulity, rather than over-credulous- 
ness, appeared to be (amongst cultivated ranks) 
the error of the day ; that as i man might be too 
warm, he might also be too cold ; that the torpors 
of a polar heart might Jreeze the genial current 
qf the intelle^ual soul ; and that self-sufficient 
pertness was very apt to be incredulous ; and to 
mistake for extraordinary sagacity, its own narrow- 
ness and conceit.* Which of those positions are 
untrue ? Which of them gives countenance to 
the mysticism of Swedenburgh,^-or deliramenta 
of Johanna Southcot ? — So far from hymning the 
praises of credulity, I expressly assigned it igno- 
rance, as an associate and ally.t 

I sincerely think the note which I have been 
answering a pleasant one. But I suspect, that, 
amongst its causations^ another error may be 



* There is a passage in Sallust, which I take to be some- 
what to my purpose ; but I cannot recall the words ; and have 
not the book at hand. It occurs, I think, in the preface to 
his history of the Catalinarian conspiracy ; and suggests in what 
cases men are willing, and when they are reluctant believars. 

f See the , Rhapsody, pages 12 and 53. 
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found, in addition to those which I have already 
noticed ; and that in my fifty-third page the au- 
thor supposed me to allude to him. I assure him 
on my word there was no such allusion, i knew 
not who he was ; nor again, had I extracted from 
his patnphlet a conclusion against the head and 
heart of an author to me unknown. I was merely 
^ting the results of my general observations ; and 
he may find that my strictures on his work had 
closed in a former page» 

The •* expansive warmth*** which had given 
energy to note B, continues to communicate a 
glow to its alphabetical successor. The Rhapso- 
dist (says his Exposer) ^^ asks, would it not be as 
" absurd as it was profane, to deny that Laza^ 
** rus was raised from death, merely because he 
** nmst afierwards haive died ? — I answer, it 
** would } and what then ?**t — I cannot decline 
answering an interr(^atory so polite. Why, then 
— you might as well say, that a subsequent death 
, disproved a previous resurrection, as that a subse- 
quent relapse, or malady, disproves a precedent 
^ure. In raising Lazarus, our Saviour did not 
render him immortal ; nor, in curing the issue of 
blood, did he prospectively exempt the sufferer. 



• Rhapsody, p. 53. Exposure, note B. 
f Exposure, note C. Rhapsody, p. 39. 
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from the attack of another, or a return of the 
lame dim»e.*— Strange ! that he should be bo diow 
of apprehension^ who is at the same time so 
prompt, as well as strict, in his arrest. 

But we have had something very like a miff. 
Shall I ii^vite the Exposer to a reconciliatory-*- 
which shall not be a cold — collation, of passages in 
The Orange System^ with parts of The Ex* 
posure ?* 

•« While the early objects of the United Irish- 
mra were liberal and enlarged, (I refer to the 
Solicitor General t for this,) those of the Orange 
Societies (which have constituted themselves pro- 
tectors of the Protestant faith and Constitution,) 
no way dififered in their best days in character, 
from those of the notorious Lord George Gordon 
in the year 17^0 ; who having produced the riots 
of that disastrous time, by the cry of no popery^ 
was acquitted of high treason, only on the cha^ 
ritable belief of the absence of guilty intention ; 
and the observing statesman wiU find the pasdons 
of the Orange party as inflamed, as rancorous, as 
resolved, and their real object as unconstitutional, 
dangerous,* and seditious, as those of the United 
Irishmen have ever been. While the oath of 



* I am supposmg the same person to have written both: a 
supposition for which I have bo better authority than that of 
Rumour ; who is tarn Jcti pravique tenax, quam nwnwi xnru 

t Joy- 
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Ribbonmen contains a clause of unconditional by* 
alty, the Orange oaths and declaration (I refer to 
the opinions of sudb of the law officers as are not 
Qrangemen,) turn those who take them iirto an 
unlawful association^ which must be put down ; 
or the peace and happiness of our country are en* 
dangered. Their's is no more than a conditional 
allegiance ; from which, under certain circnm- 
stances they may withdraw ; and they constitute 
themsdves the judges, whether those circum- 
stances have arisen. Yet one oath is held a ft^ 
lony, and the other is taken by two hundred 
thousand persons, not only with impunityi but 
boastfully. For what purpose do the Orangemen 
unite ? to prevent any change in the j^-esenc state 
of the law ; although to change it, and to require 
that so changed it be still obeyed, appears to be 
the constitutional privilege oS the tbi^e estates $ 
and consequently though thdir confederacy to con- 
trol this privilege be seditious. They contend 
that the King is sworn perseveringly to exclude 
Catholidcs from all they ever lost ; and that by 
protestonts all places of profit, great and small, 
ought to be filled. With mingled scorn and in* 
dignation they observe, that papists have lately 
been encouraged to such a degree, that they beard 
the protestant on every side ; appearing with all 
the confidence of men, who have as good a right 
to freedom and equal rights as he has himself; and 
even have the impudence to put forward this 
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claim openly. Nay things have come to sucha 
pass, that thesie Papists, from what is called the 
liberal spirit of the times, are very likely, and 
that ere long, unless the protestants rouse them- 
selves and resist, to obtain from the legislature, 
all that they desire. In short, every thing leads 
to popery, as fast as it can lead. Every act the 
House of Commons pass, every vote they come 
to in favour of the papists, is so far popery. 
Therefore the Orangemen have collected, and 
are sworn, by every means, — ^by intrigue, by 
show of numbers, and intimidation of the Govern- 
ment and tlie Legislature, (so far as without dan- 
ger of proof and punishment it can be done,) to 
prevent farther relaxation of the laws against Ca- 
tholicks, and keep to themselves all that they at 
present have ; and revoking the old oath of alle- 
giance, (which is much too general,) they bind 
themselves in a more qualified and novel way; 
and (while towards promoting their grand object, 
they give an appearance of loyalty to their body,) 
by this expedient they no longer owe allegiance 
to the Monarch, whenever he shall presume to 
do an act, which makes him cease in their opinion 
to be thoroughly protestant, and true blue. Yet, 
what prudent Orangeman would risk his head^ on 
the question whether his system, which I have 
accurately stated, was not of a treasonable charac- 
ter and description ? Be all this however as it 
may, the great principle of the Society is opposi- 
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tion to the papists. Of the truth of all that I 
have said against these societies, the happy illus* 
tration may be found in the issue of a late prose* 
cution ; when, on a body of evidence, the most 
full and cogent ever laid before a jury, they yet 
could not agree ; and there wsa of course no 
verdict. I earnestly implore the impartial and 
unsworn reader, to peruse the report of that 
trial ; as affording the best comment on what 
I have been inculcating. The language of 
the Orangeman has been ever insolent and 
overbearing ; the general tone of his conduct an 
almost continual violation of the law : and as for 
his secret communication, it must be a guilty one ; 
or it never could have been necessary to swear to 
its concealment. What was his coup d^essai, un- 
der his early nom de guerre ? His society as- 
sumed a complete executive authority ; and ex- 
pelled hundreds of the unfortunate Catholic pea- 
santry from their wretched, but only homes ; 
with the merciful option of * to Connaught or to 
hell ;' and istU this under the very eye of an 
Orange Magistracy ; whose oath to their lodge 
superseded that to their country ; and paralysed 
the arm of Justice for the time. At length Lord 
Gosford, as true a protestant as any in the realm, 
stepped forward to stop the progress of the per- 
secution, then carrying on by an ungovernable 
mob, against the Roman Catholic inhabitants of 
his county ; and declared his abhorrence of such 
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proceedings^ withoat fear, and without di^utte« 
As to the wretched victims ef this ruthless fory, 
the only eriine with which thej were, or could be 
chained, was «inply that they were Roman Ca* 
tholicks, or connected with those who were. 
This is no exaggerated picture of the horrors of 
that day ; and have not Orangemen, from that 
time up to the present hour, been continually in 
hostile and irritating array, against their Catholic 
fellow subjects ? now insulting, now assaulting, 
and sometimes shedding their blood ? What may 
not be dreaded from sworn members of a politi- 
cal and religious association, uneducated, preju* 
diced, turbulent, inflamed and dissipated men, 
taught to look upon themselves as guardians of 
the protestant faith, and protestant succession ; 
and taught also that the papist peasantry are the 
sworn enemies of Church and State, — ready at all 
times to imbrue their hands in protestant blood, 
and to massacre and utterly exterminate the race ? 
What can be expected, when the corporation 
tradesman, and dependent of an Orange land- 
k»tl, (generally without risk of any legal punish- 
ment) are both urged forward to insult and ag- 
gression, against a race of men, who are exhi- 
hibited to them as " without religion ;" •— desti- 



* Can this allude to the then recent chaige of the Pirotest* 
ant Archbishop of Dublin ? 
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tute of loyilty,'^and of even the instixictive com* 
punctions of human nature ; and who but watch 
for a safe opportunity of extinguishing the name 
of protestants in their blood ?— These self-created 
Ephori of Church and State will differ from the 
Executive ; nay from the Legislature itself. 
The injunction of the Sovereign they will disre- 
gard ; they will poison tlie public ear with suspi- 
cions and complaints ; by charges covertly insinu- 
ated, if not more openly expressed. They will 
seek to overawe by numbers ; and control by ad* 
vice uncalled for ; and by saucily declared opi- 
nions. They will even aim, by indirect influ- 
ence, at sharing thq supreme authority of the 
State; and when their attempt is resisted, and 
they fail, they will openly oppose and slander the 
Government which has^ foiled them. They will 
tell the Lord Lieutenant, that he received the 
sword, that he might wield it for Orangemen ; 
but that by his wielding it equally for Catholicks, 
the country has become endangered} the protestant 
hierarchy totters ; the protestant religion will be 
without a church ; and that no safety can be 
found, except in his dismissal. That if the king 
suffer him to remain, he must be a papist in his 
heart ; and that Orangemen will be authorised to 
renounce their allegiance ; if not bound by their 
oaths to do so. Such is the spirit of a system^ 
which now assumes to rule the country ; which 
hasy for many years, been allowed to strengthen 
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itself without control ; nay to spread itself through 
every department of the state } and which has even 
gone the frightful length of poisoning justice at 
its source, [t was long known, and deeply felt, 
that the Orange Societies were overbearing and 
malignant ; but it is but lately that it has been 
made apparent, to what a perilous degree they 
are blinded and besotted by prejudice and pas- 
sion ; by attachment to factious bigotry, and ha- 
tred of popery and papists. When, alas! may 
that auspicious period be expected to arrive, when, 
in discussing the circumstances of our wretched 
country, the foreigner shall no longer be jus- 
tified in asking, either in pity or reproach, — * can 
the Catholic subjects of Ireland obtain justice ? 
can the laws be executed against Irish Protest- 
ants.^' — Such is the character, which — in impar- 
tiality and plain dealing — I feel myself bound to 
give of orange principles and associations. My 
object, in giving it, is not invective : it is 
truth."* 

And now for the Complete Exposure : my re- 



* That I may not inadvertently misre[»'esent the meaning 
of the author of this useful tract, I refer my reader to the pas* 
sages themselves; (which I have generally, but not always 
given in their veiy words ; ) and thus enable him to correct any 
errors into which I may have fallen. Those passages are to be 
found in pages 10, 11, 15, 20, 1, 2, 34, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 40, 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 53, 5, 6, 7, 63, 69, 71, of the Orange System 
Exposed. 
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ferences to whieh, with regard to this point, ^tl 
be short and few. 

In attributing to priests that they are liars' and 
profane impostors, and to the Roman CathoKc 
laity a credulity of the blindest and most sottish 
kind,*-^Which is prompt to believe whatever it h 
told by men, unable to give 'a reason for theif 
faith }** — a credulity which implicitly submissive 
to the authority of their priests, renders their 
flocks the certain victims of whatever errors they 
would inculcate ;t — ^in ascribing such ignorance 
and such deceit, to the body of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, clerical and lay, the Exposer seems- to 
me to oflfer some excuse, for that no-popery prd- 
jodice of the orange faction, which his former 
work denounced, with so much spirited ' reproba- 
lion« The folly and imposture which so sicken 
and inflame him, he cantiot now, for the fii^t 
tiine, have detected ; inasmuch as the preten- 
ltioM of the Romish Church, to the pbwe'r of 
working miracles, is one of notoriously loqg stand- 
ing; and which reaches far indeed beyond^ the 
-Memory of man. - Neither did 'his protectant tej*- 
rors, (similar to those* which he had condemned 
the Orange Societies for entertaining,) wa^t tor 
that letter, signed J. K. L., which has since. SQ 



• • • • » at* 



* Complete Bxpo^ure, Preface xir. 
t Ibid. p. 5. 
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much increased them. Before it yet f^peared, 
he, who bad been so willing to invest the Catho- 
lic with privilege and freedom, was already grown 
most niggardly of both; and this because th^ 
urged a claim, not political, but purely reli- 
gious in its nature; and which he might haw 
known that their church had always made« Be- 
fore that letter yet appeared, he had suddenly 
.discovered that Catholicsj by reason of their 
very creed, (with which he had not now for the 
first time become acquainted,) were unfitted 
for the enjoyment of Fk'otestant rights and piivi- 
l^s ; for the possession of rational freedom, or 
jpolitical power.* Before the sinister appearance of 
what * with fear qf change^ perplejce^* him so 
much, he had already *^ advised the governpient 
of this ppotestant state to be upon its guard,'' 
against a possible combination of '* the faithful, 
against the usurping and heretical eburch of Ire- 
land ;^t a confederacy *' for compelling the strHy 
sheep into the one true fold ; reassuming the 
temporal rights of Holy Church ; and finally 
purging this island of the intruders ;"1: a prepara- 
tion for the catastrophe foretold by Pastorini; 
when V there will not be a protestant heretic in 
the land."§ 

« Pages 2 and 3 of first edition of the Complete Expo- 
sure ; published long before the appearance of the letter signed 

X. K. L. 

t Ibid. p. §4. . . X Ibid. J Ibid. 
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Since the appearance of J. K. L, .hk terrors 
have undoubtedly received a great accession ; and 
he seems quite as much astonished and angry, as 
he is alarmed. 

All this is the more extraordinary ; first, be* 
cause from the forebodings of his sixty*foorlli 
page/ one might have supposed him not unpre- 
pared for Catholic agression ; and secondly, be- 
cause the letter of J. K. L. might be no more 
than that reaction, which his former work had 
assured us it was imposiible should not take place* 
** While the Orange system worked in the way 
^' which he described, upon and against the Ca* 
tholic peasantry, the great mass of our popula* 
tion, was it possible that this mass should con- 
tinue motionless and inert ? that they should 
*' patiently and unresistingly sufifer, without feel* 
*^ ing their spirit stir within them? that there 
<< should not be a reaction ? That where Fh>- 
'' testants are in association against them, they 
'* should not betake themselves to measures of 
" vengeance, or defence.t He now appears, on 
the contrary, to have discovered, that provocation 
will not provoke; that every angry and quick 
retort is proof decisive of cold, malignant, and 
preconceived design; and that the charges of 



* Already referred to ; and of the first edition of the ex- 
posure, 
t Orange Sjitem exposed, p. 49* 
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beitig without religion or allegiance, and destitute 
4^ ail the compunctious visitings ofnature^'^ can 
have given no sharpness to the thoughts or pages 
of writers on the Romish side. He now hopes 
that the sanctuary will be defended; and the 
Protestant church not be deserted .t He now 
finds it to be high time, that she should bestir 
her in her own defence ; show to England that 
she ought to be greatly interested in her ; and 
above all, that the bold and insolent assertion of a 
titular tolerated bishop,t his unwarranted philtp* 
pic, and daring assault, should be confuted and 
put down.§ 

I long — yet fear — ^to read what has created 
such a panic. But it strikes me in the mean 
time, that the startled Exposer of the miracles 
has made it very necesssary, that the indignant 
Exposer of the Orange Associations should apo- 
logize to these, for having censured them for re- 
proaching the Roman Catholics of this country, 
with being a race without religion, without loy- 



* Orange System Exposed, p. 48. 

t I omoerdy hope it wiU not; but that, on the cantrvy, k 

will be j^notected and defended^ wisely, temperately, and tu U 

aught. 

X I do net yet know what he has said ef owr establishment. 

But hk we have, ex cathedrd, heard adled a ChunA pnihoiU 
arettgion* 
$ Exposure, F^reGK:e xix. xx« 
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alty, without feeling ; and who but watched an 
opportunity for extinguishing our name.* He 
ought not to blame them for entertaining notions, 
in which, it would appear that he himself so fully 
shares. How far these opinions and attendant 
terrors are well-founded, — ^whether we may have 
reason to observe with some surprise. 

How pale each worshipful, and reverend guest, 
Rise from a clergy, or a city fea3t,f 

this I shall not undertake to determine here. 
But the mention of a Jiast reminds me to say of 
that collation which I have just now given, that 
if it have reconciled the exposer of miracles to me, 
1 fear it has not reconciled him and the fixposer 
of Orangemen to each other j or proved his right 
tQ accuse me of being unsteady and ineoiii* 
sistentt 

Stooping from the lofty conflict of these anta* 
gonist Exposures, to the humbler pages of the 
Rhapsody again, I would say, for the little scale 
or gamut which I made, — and which, cUmb^ng 
from ordinaries, through unusuals, puzzlers^ 
and unaccountables,— the occults, prpdigieis, 
dreams and ghastlies, which it mysteriously 
collects, — ascends by these to the more stu- 



^ Oange System Exposed, page 48. 

f Pope. X Exposure, preGice and notes. 
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pendous preternaturals of life,*— -that if all 
this be termed fanciful, or even in part fan- 
tastic, neither did it dissemble what it was ; nor 
aspire at being more. The duke, not the utile^ 
was the scope of this contrivance : or at least it 
was to be of service to no one but myself. Its use 
to me was, that it gave coherency to what had 
been dispersed; and caused some curious rays, 
which had been scattered, and but faint, to con- 
verge to a point of greater brightness and illus- 
tration. 

But my critic seems to hold, that the merits of 
Euclid and Aristotle, Aulus Gellius and Ariosto^. 
are all to be measured by the selfsame standard t 
that, like the pullet*supper of Henry the fourth, 
our volumes are to be all of the one surfeiting 
material ; or that if we allow the reader any thing 
with his dry fare of logic chops, the oply sauce 
that can give them a true relish, is invective. 

As for my poor spectres and myself, we have 
been treated very ill ; and if tJiejf have any spirit^ 
(and what can they have else ?) it is not to be 
expected that they should put up tamely with 
usage of such a kind.t They have been dis- 



* What is here adverted to^ may be found ^ninlded throu^ 
the pages of the Rhiqpsody, from 54 to 76; and again in pagea 
85, 6» and 7« Perhq» its contents, from the second to tbft 
^^th page, are ako of the same 

t (hanibiy umbne locis adenmt. 
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persedy like an unlawful assembly^ with a consca- 
bulary rod of gold ;* while / am scorned, for 
having been found in company with such a ^ sha- 
dowy' and idle grottp.t In vain do I exclaim sit 
mihi /as audita loqui ! in vain do I point to the 
authoritative sources from which I drew. The 
principals are all acquitted ; and the unfortunate 
accessary is alone condemned. ^' Dreams, se* 
<:ond sight, apparitions, and miraculous foretel*- 
lings,"^ — on my not too broad shoulders all of 
these are flung; (fortunately their specific gnu 
vity is but small;) 

And I am blamed fiir labours not my own.^ 

Mean time Lord Clarendon, Locke, Addison, 
the Norway Bishop, and Doctor Johnson—- march 
off with flying colours ; and are allowed to leave 
me quite exposed. Nay my victorious exponent 
deigns to put himself under the conduct of the 
last of these. || One would suppose that Mer-men, 



* At ramuna hunc (aperit ramum qui Teste btebat) 

Adgnoscas. 

Virgil. 

. f Ex{]iosure, Preface p. x. 

% Eiqposttre^ Frelace> p. xrr. and Notes, p. 103, also first 

and second pages of tbe Ptre&ce. 

r $ And Betty 's prais'd for labours not her own. 

Rape of ths Lock. 
S Exposure, p. 10. 
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ndwnal ptrrota, iind 4even4«agae living islands, 
(of the raoe of that which once played Sfndbad 
so slippery A trick,*) — thai astrological predic- 
tionsyt mysterious eciftacies^t and Sevenamf*^^ 
communicative impulses, obscure forebodings, 
warning dreams, and wraiths, — the visionary pro- 
cessions of the second sight, and the existence 
and occasional occurrence of apparitions, §«'-^hat 
aU these were the offspring of my own prolific 
fancy ; and (withal) that I presented none of 
them to my reader, with a mere and playful view 
to their being quizz'd. 

And so forbearing too, as I have been ! so laud- 
ably sparing of corroborative quotation ! I never 
said a word of the ghastly knight of the fishlike 
eye, who makes so spectral an appearance in the 
pages of Bracebridge Hall. I was silent on the 
predictive claims of Archbishop Usher ; "his 
*' mind somewhat disposed to enthusiasm ; his pro- 
*• pensity to gloomy forebodings ; the confidence 
.^* with which he was accustomed to speak of cala- 
*' mities to. come ; thece being seasons, in which 



i*-**M*ii«*Ba*««^««^W«Mh*4M>Mrt***kM^Mb 



^ In his fint yoyasT^. I am enabled, by my extensiye learn- 
ing, to refer, for the occurrence, td bf mHr.d( tmr iiar^^ I am 
not sure that the Kraken w^ .^|^ tKivmlsipimitmBt head to 
tail. The Tiger perhaps wiU tell Ui, wteiii w« mebi 

f Tadtus, Rhapsody, p. 56. 

t Rhapsody, p. 70. 

^ Ibid. p. 73, 74. 
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fc he seemed to thiak hiipself warranted, to 

"course of ftiture events, in a higher tone of 

** authority than that of one who but conjee* 

** tured/'* If this silly primate were now living 

and made {uretenaioa to any thing ^ Uke prophe^ 

tick strain^' how my Reviewer woidd expose 

him If If any thing saved him from a dresnng, 

it would be this ; that " an expected triumph of 

y Popery was that, with which his imagination 

** was most haunted/'t 

But, to have done boasting of my forbearance, 

and applauding the Rhapsody for what it does not 

contain, let me return to my^apologies for what it 

does. 

If then, tliia portion of it possess netdier illua- 

traftion, aim, nor issue, § the Reviewer <nig)it, 
however, to reorfleet tlie 4aA and Gothic^ 



* AikiifdLife of Aidibkbop Usher. . 

f Yet in hb day, he was considered as a wise and learned 
iiuuk Attii^-I diaiM also tpansd my crib's fiiifidiowoneM aa 
anecdote of this primate, which mi^ have found a place in 
{he museum dt * curfocfiCie^ wMdil was Ibmiing. But lie lias 
shewn so little gratitude for ^ny forbearance, that I will tell it 
here. Archbishcp Usher then (as Aikin states) '* was taught 
*' to read by two maternal aunts, who were blind fifom infiuKy*** 
•—I am also tenipted to ooajpare (what has this moment aoci- 
dentally met my eyeij piige 305 of this biographical woik, with 
pages 91, 2, 3 of the Hhapsody. 

i Aikin's Life of Archbishop Usher. 

§ Exposure, Rre&ce vi. 
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brick of its mysterious tales. He ought not 
surely to be surprised, if pages of this descrip- 
tion, instead of letting in, do but ejcclude the 
light ; or complain, if-— instead of conducting 
^* to any result,*' * — its intricate and winding jpcr^- 
sages lead to nothing, t 

Besides, at all events, why should the Com- 
plete Exposer be guilty of so ** profuse a waste 
of mental power,*' % ^ ^^ " throw away'* his 
censures on a work, whose infantia and delira^ 
menta thrust it so far beneath his notice ? This 
account of it, he assures me, is nothing more 
than the " plain trtith :" § which. Pope indeed 
informs us, ** needs no powers of speech /" but 
wiiicb, qqoceiving that in the vernacular tongue 
it might pi'ove unpalatable, my Admonisher has 
considerately chosen to convey in latin. Cer- 
tainly there is but little of the dulce in such a 
dose ; and I wish that to administer it,, had not 
•been the last thing which he did. He might 
have taken a more gracious and good natured 



• Exposure, Preface vi. 
Hich windows, that exclude the light ; 
And passages, that lead to nothing. 

This couplet is takeafrom 
(like the Rhapsody) a long story, 
J Exposure, Preface vii, 
§ See page 104? (the last) of the Exposure. 
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leave. When it was no longer in his power to 
turn over a new leqf^ it might, on the only re- 
maining one, have been as well to spill no gaU» * 
But if Doctor Doyle be called a liar, and Dot- 
tor '^ Murray an impostor,*— and the Author of an 
attempt to explain the recent cures he pronounced 
to have made himself ridiculous, by his ** little 
brochure^** — why should I be mortified, by a 
charge of 'childishness and dotage ?t Especi- 
ally when my Rhapsody is a whimsical sort of 
patch-work, after all j deserving no better title 
than that, which accordingly, and luckily, I gave 
it. I therefore should have remained silent, if 
my Exposer had confined his attack to it. He 
had the more unquestionable right to come down 
upon my pamphlet, because I had first presupied 
to argue with, and rally his. In short he was at 
liberty to shoot my grounds i but ought not to 



* •* The newspapers** — (says Gray, in writing to a- friend, 
on the subject of some attack, made on him or his correspond- 
ent) '* the newspapers (or Reviews, I forget which,) inform us 
that tlie occurrence is likely to cause a great combustion in the 
literary world. So, if you choose to comhustle about it, well 
and good.' For my part, I am neither so literary, nor -so com« 
bustible." — So say I : and so much for '* the morbid sensibi- 
lities'' (Exposure, Note F.)'of 972^ temper. As for the sensibi* 
lities of Doctor Murray and Doctor Doyle, the Exposer does 
not appear to have thought these morbid. If he had, he never 
would have put their frail delicacy to so severe a trial. 

f And which, to consult my feelings, is made in latin» 
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hate discharged his 7^u£iigr*piece* at myaelf. Ne* 
verthele^ if in the zeal or sport of vindication^ 
1 hate either hurt or trifled with his feduigs, I 
herebj tender my apologies for the petulance or 
rashness. I fingive, and ask of him in return, to 
pardon me. If the postscriptp which I am now 
dosing, contain any thing ofiensiye, Dohr quod 
SHOseritt'^^nffhctum voh. I renew my acknow- 
bdgmentSy that he '* may be a weU-disposed, 
and worthy man ;'' but (neither can I forbear re- 
peating) ^* with a termagant and ill-natured 
Muse.'* 

E. BARTON- 

Ntmmier 150, 182S. 



* \¥liidi 18 levdUd st me, in pages xiii and xvi of pre&ce, 
and 104 of woric, S8 a nuiy crazy, and difldisUy wa y wai d and 
umltady dolaid ; in page 108, as a traitor, (I do not mean in 
the strict legal acceptation of the term ;) in page vii of pre- 
fiue, as an at least inchoate papist; and in pages 95. and 96. 
as any thing but a Christian. If this be not pio, it hasat least 
a strong resemblanoe to venenwHU Pqp 2 diews, that, in the 
opinion of the Expoaer, the two last ohaiges are compatible 
with eadi other; for that one may he a Soman Catholic, laUh-^ 
out being strictly and correctly speaking a Christian. — ^tn page 
▼i of pre&oe, and elsewhere, it is tnie I am called doqaent, 
learned, ingenious, and what not ? but here, may we not pre- 
sume that the Jbuhr is making game of me, and nothing 
more ? 



NOTES. 



On Note D of Expomre* 



I i4KAR»» ihiiD this note of the ExposuNb Ibftl p nmmp ti o n 
wmrebMed is quite iatufiei€ni ground (i^ wbal the Author 
calls phyiicsl casw) for indt^ing am cpinkn / but» at the 
aanie timCt qske gitfinmi legal ground^ fiir supporting a ea* 
piUd camricUon ; and a cooaequent forfeiture ^ human J^e. 
I also however leani, what I was not prepared to hear, and 
what, if it be atruth, must be allowed to be a BVMt d«|4ofB- 
Ue one : that in numb$rle$9 inMances, life has been unfm^ 
ULcrifieedy to what is» and the Author admits tobe^ ^nim* 
questionable rule of law ^—indeed a rule of the mest ^miliar 
application. Strange! thai the adcnowle^ged Humaei^ of 
our criminal code should have not only laid down in ibfiorff 
but have ordinarily acted on in practice^ a ndc^ wbipli — in 
um^erie$s imtancei-^OGGmiDB the unjust effiiisioa of hwnim 
blood. 

Against eveiy alleged mirade of the present day* I oonoeive 
that there exists a violent presuni^ttioQ* This Istated> as a 
pcinci|>le. I then imagined— -and hypothetically pat-«-^ case, 
in which this presun^on should be encountered by another, 
whidiy saore than countervailing itf raised a presumption on 
the other side : and I then inquired whether this second^ con- 
trariant, and more powerful presumption, oi^ Q0( tpbe re* 
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butted ; in ordar to replace things in their original position ; 
and warrant our persisting to deny that a miracle had been 
performed. If I hear that an efkct has been produced, for 
which neither Reason nor Experience will allow me to assign a 
cause in nature, — the violent presumption is, that no sudi efiect 
has been produced; and, acting on this presumption, I wilt 
disbelieve the fact. If afterwards, my belief of the fiict is 
extorted, by evidence not to be resisted,«-I will review the 
question, whether a natural cause could produce that pheno* 
menon, which {ex hypathed) I can no. longer doubt to have 
been produced. But if the result be, that no natural cause' 
can be assigned for this effect, — then the unrebutted presump- 
tion of miraculous agency must stand. If I heard that pound- 
ed ice exploded like gunpowder, or that water, immersed in 
gunpowder,' became cai^gealed,*-! would disbelieve the &cts. 
But if f saw the Uung,-— and saw it in a way that precluded 
the possibili^ of Elusion, — and if I continued as incapable as 
I am at present of accounting naturally for thiese strange ef- 
fects, — I should presume the phenomaM>n to be pretarnatu-o 
ral ; — and this is the course and argumisnt, which -strike Uidr 
Exposer as so laughably absurd. He seems often to si^pose, 
that I am arguing to demonstrate that a certain mirade has 
been wrought ; when I am but contending against some c£ the 
ai^uments made use of to dispute it ; and against the broad 
and' too sweqMng [Hihciples, on which those arguments appear 
to rest. ^ 

I do not like entangling mysdf in meti^hysicks ; the more 
especially because it is a science, which I do not profess to un- 
derstand. But, with reference to the last paragraph in page 
92, of Note D, my observation is,— -that, assuming a given 
and instantaneous recovery, which was prayed for, to be mira- 
culous,— the cause of such recoverjr would be the merciful 
will of God ; and prayer would have been no otherwise effica- 
cious, than as persuasive to, and attractive of, tliat mercy. 
If the sophistry of that paragraph of the Exposure, to which 
I have just referred^ were admitted as a refutation of any- thing 
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Umh I havffr said,— 4t would foIlofr,-^eitlier thttt'tile rrising, by 
Elijah, of the widow's son, involved no mirade; or*tbat it was 
jiot accomplished by his prayer \ or that the resmrrecdon was 
pt^noedy <' not by the Afanlgfaty ; but by the supplication of" 
Elijah. 

The Exposer proceeds, in a scofling tone, to ask me, how 
we shall know (in' csafeB where recoveiy finllows immediately' 
upon prayer,) whether the Almighty mhraculously intervened, 
and suspended a law of nature ? or whether the recovery was 
produced by *^ the over-ruling efficacy of celestial power, witfa'^ 
*^ out any disturbance of the ordinary course of things ?" * 

He puts this question as triumphantly, as if none but him- 
self, — except the Sphinx, — could have proposed it ; and as if 
the Sphinx herself could not have given it an answer. To me, 
on the contrary, it seems a very simple question ; the reply to 
which may be (bund without bng search. 

If immediately on prayer, the blind see, the cripple walks, 
the leper becomes dean, the dead arise, — Grod has worked a 
nnrade, in compliance witli confident and fbrvent prayer. — If,' 
on the other hand, the recovery, following on supplication, al- 
though it follow promptly, can be explained on natural prind- 
ples and grounds, — we will pronounce that the restoration to 
liealth is not miraculous ; though we still may devoutly hope 
tliat It is attributable to prayer ; and has been occasioned by 
(jrodV compliance with the earnest petition of his creature : a 
compliance, which has hot involved " any perceptible disturb- 
SHice of the ordinary course of things ;" although it have di- 
verted them from that channel, in which they might otherwise 
have flowed. 

If the Surgeon General be right't — to this latter description 
^e late* cur^d belonged. But the Exposer insists that he is 
ridiculously iorong. If so, either 1st, the cures were not ef- 
fected; or2d]y, there was imposture of some kind in the cas e ; 



* These were caprenioiis of mine ; which he •dbplk,- ihst te may 
lAUgh at 



or Sdlj^ » oundk hif Im& fMrtMMdL The EipMer um* 
tiiM Ihal ikere wm gnMi m|ii>iiiire: and ff he hai« abewn 
thill heh«i,inAi^g<c^ f f nms ilm cme. But the auchorkjr of 
the SuqfOoiiGfliieHdifiHndly^eqifllwiighk^ and Athatao- 

knowledged his convictioiiy that the cures were perfimaedL; 
andthvoHg^ the influanoe «f EViBoe Hebealehe; asd wUhout 
iiHlioHiira ia the «aaei}-<-whae two Bonan Cathefic pfeUtea 
deobuMi^ and reyertable ye ni — a eertiQf » end iminqieached wit- 
iifiiaei^ on oath, ^jaivmo tKo immff - Tf then the RxiHwer he 
tvrof^ in maintaining that theie was imposture, or bo cme ; 
and if lie be righi in maintaining that it is nonsense to sesoit 
to natiual |»nciples fat expianatii»v<— I b«^ to know what is 
the cenciusion, in which we are to settle? If the oures woe 
real,--^ these was no dahwion or infNMtum»<— <andif natund 
t|( ^f>afMf wene altcnetber inadnwiatp to piodBce thtm^ thciw 
they were either produced by«— jioxHf«»;«-HnJUci is « mmk- 
cUj or bjr the extcaordinaij intcipositieo of Heoveni nMck 
UnoMore^* If there were nothing againat the airaouloiispno- 
teesions of those curesp beyond the eigimwats which thear fix^ 
poser has broqght forward, I should not so nearly join in bis 
opinion, as I do. 

But my Reviewer has not done vidi me. ** When 1 1ia?e 
satisfied Urn on that head," {u e« answered the question to 
which I have been Just replying,) ** it would be desirable I 
<* should go £Gurther ; and teach him how he is to know, — m 
** cases where the recovery is produced ^ without disturbance 
^ of the ordinary course of tUngSy'f — ^whether that recovery 
** had any connexion whatsoever with the paiyer !** 

Though I can easily return an answer to this inquiry, yet I do 
not (at least I hope ftr the interrogator's sak^ I do not) under- 
stand its driiL— My answer coats me biit four words. I do not 
knom. Where a recovery, which has beeofreyed foi^ is jmodused 
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"* l^an a nunde. 
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< withoat disturbance of the ordiaary course of thingft/- 
other words, where it may be fully accounted for« on natural 
grounds,— it seems impossible for mere hmnan sagacity to pro« 
nounce (I speak not of what Faith may whispo*, and Piety may 
believe,) " whether that recovery had any connexion with the 
prayers'* that went before it. 

Now as to the scope of the above question ; I really cannot 
see it, unless he aim at this conclusion; viz. that it is idle to 
ascribe a natural recovery to prayer ; and that the prayers fiir 
the sick are very nugatory ; though found in our book of com« 
men prayer. Most seriously I do not know what he would be 
at : nor whether my failure to detect his meaning, arises from 
the confusion of my ideas, or of his own. From himself how- 
ever I have learned, that *' the doctrine of Causation is a very 
abstruse one;* and to this head the present recondite mquicy 
may belong. I take different views from those, whTch his in- 
timate knowledge of this occult doctrine enables him to form* 
Where ex hypothesis there 2; ' any connexion between recovery 
and prayer,' I do not, in tracing the links of the causalijumary, 
chain, see the suppliant addressing Heaven, Heaven calling 
in the doctor, the doctor applying to the apothecary, and this 
latter preparing and administering the dose. The order of 
my series is somewhat different from this; and ultimately 
leads me, not to the shop of the druggist ; but to the gates of 
Heaven. Hence it may be, that I continue to consider prayer, 
where it accomplishes a recovery, as producing an effect, be- 
tween which and the producing cause, there is no tangible con* 
nexion.f 

As to the last paragraph of Note D, I perceive indeed that 
it is meant, to lay my absurdities quite bare : but beyond this, 
fbr the life of me, I cannot divine its signification. Be this aa 

it may, if I be naked, I am innocent enough not to be ashamed. 

p 



* Conclmion of Note jL 
I End of fint paragnph of Kote A. 
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IshaUon^ add* thai if the fond and poti6e pair, of whom my 
leadem mint have heard, had ever read that critique de pure 
taUoUf wfakfa the firamer of this paragraph leoommends to my 
hiiitatkni,«»»it latraU have removed all bbstades to thdr Mcity 
at onoe ; and rendertd at idle as hince H<rfieiiIohe'8, their 
celebrated prayer. 

Te Gods amuhilate but ipacr, and time! 
And make two lovere happy ! 



On Note £• 

This Note oommences with adedaratioB» that in no part of 
the Rhi^Mody is a definition of mirade to be found ; and accord- 
ingly that its Reviewer cannot ascertain vaikat my idea ^ a 
miracle may be* For those definitions, which he conceives are 
no where in my little volume to be found, I beg to refer hiat to 
pages 1 and 15. The latter is my description of miracle in its 
most usual sense ; and is that most pertinent to any inquiiy re- 
specting the late cures. 

He next proceeds to represent me as having laid down a 
position, which I hereby at once disclaim. I not only never 
asserted that the Deity " will not, because he cannot ;''-^I n^ 
only never insinuated any doctrine of the kind; but I laid 
down, distinctly and very pointedly, the reverse. I i ntim a t ed, 
that nothing but His will could set limits to His power; or ra^ 
ther to the exercise of a power, infinite and uncontrolaUe in 
its essential nature. I did not attribute to the ^ffonighty, a 
fartial, qualified^ and fettered mi|g^. 

Part «f the matter of the present Kote» I faavt already 
touched on in the text. Butareperusalof it suggests the pro- 
priety of adding more. 

Take as a specimen of the accuraqr of my Reviewer, that 
liaving just declared, that he cannot ascertain tohat my nation 
of 4 mirade may he^ he proceeds, in the self same note, to 
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fttate that my view of it '< agrees exactfy and minutehf with that 
olfthe edebrated Bonnet.*' I confess I am superstidous enough 
to see something very miraculous, in a man's discovery of tlie 
minute agreement of an opinion of which he is ignorant, with 
another which he knows. He ** abstains cautiously from in- 
dicating" his own sentiment upon the matter; and this, (it 
would be easy, without the aid of Italicks, to take the sneering 
hint,) lest the spirit of contradiction should be raised!* In the 
first place, contradiction is not without its use. It quells 
effrontery; rallies memoiy; and elicits truth. But at all 
events, how could this writer have more efiectually raised my 
spirit of contradiction, than by making rery offensive and 
heinous duirges, which I must either acquiesce in, or contra- 
dict? I will not, by af^lying Horace's mutilated word, tin* 
j^erft,— tell my critic three-fourths of ** the plain truths in la- 
tin ;*'^ but I owe it to myself to tell him, that he exceeds the 
bounds of fair and warrantable discussion, in flinging un- 
founded aspersions round him, as he does : and I might chal- 
lenge him to prove that I was a protestant Judas, an embryo 
papist, a Necessitarian, a Materialist, a Fatalist, and a Mystic ; 
and one whose belief was at variance with eveiy creed with 
which his Denouncer was acquainted; — but the rule of law is 
in the way of such a challenge ; lex neminism cogit ad impos* 
sibUiaf and evidence to support such extremely offensive 
charges, it would be impossible, from my little miscellany, to 
produce.«-Let my asperser add to the many creeds, with 
which he boasts to be acquainted^ the creed of the Church of 
Ireland; and he will have discovered mine. In the mean time 
let hira recollect, that if I were a Catholic, I would not doubl 
the miraculous character of the late cures : if a &talist, I would 
not insist on the efficacy of prayer: if a materialist, I would 
not believe that God is a Spirit ; and that if I were a mystic, I 
should have approached with superstitious reverence, subjects 



* Ezpoiure, p. 104. 
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which, on the oontniiyy I was not aSraid to play w]th.-<-But I 
am growing angry ; and therefore ought to stop : for though the 
feeling be just and natural, its usual esqpressions are too warm. 
The Exposer, in this note, attempted to trample me ; and in- 
stead of merely turning, I would suggest to him that I am not 
a worm. Or, if the worm be indeed my sister, she is also bis ; 
and he ou^t to have remembered, that he must oonsequendy 
be my brother. 

Peibi^ the Rhapsody deserved a dressing. So slender are 
its pretensions, that at least it was very easy to give it one. 
But its author meant no ill ; and therefore ought to have been 
•pared* The Ei^KMure is not irreprehensible; nor as tempe- 
rate as it should be. But I am willing to acquit the Ex- 
poser of deliberately selBsh or unfaur motive ; of any misdiiev« 
ous or corrupt design. He ought to have been more forbear- 
ing ; and not unjustly to have taxed me with tieadieiy or irre- 
ligion. In calling his production an angry and a haaty one, 
I was less casting imputation, than supplying him with an ex- 
cuse. But again I am ready to exchange fixgiveness with him. 



On Noti F. 

My ' morbid sensibility' supplies the subject for this note. 
The Exposer had exhibited a picture of'' the Almighty Governor 
of the Universe, shewing wonders like a juggler, for the amuse- 
ment of his audience ;" and though in so exhibiting, he disap- 
proved ; and accused the supporters of the late miracles of being 
those who represented the Deity in such a light, — yet still I ven- 
tured an opinion, that this language shocked piety; and re- 
volted taste. Perhaps I was too squeamish ; and my Censurer 
taxes me with having been so, to a degree that is quite mor« 
bid. But at least he is not too logical, in proving his accusa* 
tion. His allegation is, that he has expressed himsdf with 
great propriety and correctness ; and that the sensibility must 
be a diseased one, which feels his language to be indecorous* 
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The proof with which he would support his all^ation i»— 4hat 
another (he does not tell. us who) has expressed himself io the 
same way. The other, whoever he be> does not, upon the 
extract given, appear to have said quite the same. If he had^ 
the logic of the Exposer would lead to this ; — that an act may 
be an ofience^ (a) if it be done by one ; but becomes innocent, 
the moment another joins him to commit it. Then, as to the 
authority of the Exposer s anonymous accomplice in decorum. 
He is described as one, " with whom, in most important 
points, the Rhapsodist agrees." — Will my Denouncer admit 
the authority of one who agrees with me?— But he does bear 
testimony to '< the merit of this Defender of Christian mira- 
des." — ^Then he ought to have been the slower to ascribe to 
me who ** concur in important points'* with this Christian ob- 
ject of his a{^robation, heterodoxy, fetalism, ssaterialism, &c. 
&c. &c.«— A recurrence to these charges brings Cicero, and a 
quotation firom him to my view, (b) <' Omnia necesse est; 
oolligatione naturali, contexteque fieri ex etemitate." Was this 
introduced, for the purpose of proving that Cicero was a &« 
talist ? In the first place, would not this be to attempt prov« 
ing what was not the fact ? But secondly, if he was one, what 
IS this to the purpose ? or in the language of my supercilious 
Censurer, << what then ?*\c)^^Me ! me! adsum qui feci : the 
contest is with me ; and assuredly he will grant that I am not a 
TuUy, If the point which he wished to establish, was — ^that 
he had read Cicero, — it is proved. This fetalist had supplied 
a motto to the first edition of the Exposure. Is it on account 
of his detested &talism, that he has been since discarded ? Be 
this as it may, we seem, in this part of Note E, to have got 
back to our <' cosmogony." Redeunt spectacula : the green 
spectacles are here again. 



(a) For example, against good tatte. ' {bj Note £• 

(c) Note C. 
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On Note O. 

Note infonm ua» that all the moades of our SavkNir 
were perforniedy ** to conrnnce the inoM^ not merdy '* that 
he was diyindy eommissioned ; but that he wu Him$df Dir 
vine.** — Could these o/one demonstrate this ? Moses, Aarooi 
Elijah, the Apostles performed mirades ? Were any oi these 
themsdoes Divine? A reference to pages 19. 39. 40»and 41* 
of the Rhq)Sody, wiD shew whether their contents are con* 
fitted by this Note. 

. On Note H. 

. On part of this Note I have observed aheady, (and with ap- 
probation,) in the text— As for what remains of it, I cannot 
letum the tohole of a compliment to me, whidi it contains. 
The author observes that I have given my readers ** two pages 
of learned and inapplicable discussion.** I am not sure that I 
can give my Critic credit for much more than a page and a 
half of this quality, in Note H. 

Oil Note I. 

Take this note, as asample of the writer's fieedom from all 
propensity to sarcasm ; and then {woceed to compare it wkh 
page 51. of the Rhapaody ; in order to shew how oompletdy 
his pi^eaching and his practice correspond ; how strictly he ad* 
heres to the candour whidi he reoonunends— In what I had 
anerted, I see nothing to retract He had observed, in the 
first edition of his work, (d) not only that ** die evidence of a 
« small number cannot [»ove a mirade; but that the very 
" highest possible d^ree of proof must be given." What did 
I reply ? That such a test might be turned, by Infidelity, 



(*0 p. 77. 
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9gBum the traii6%initkNi. What I said, I oonoeife myself lo 
have established ;— and, sabmitdng it to the judgment <if the 
Reader, I rqieat. Mj opponent doetnot annrer, unt3 he hat 
adulterated, my statements. 

On concbuUm (pagtM 103. 104.) of Note JL 

. This Sequel having opened in a veiy spirited and dedshra 
way, by accusing me of a kind of treachery, which peifaaps 
is worse than treason, — ^proceeds to make my apology, with 

victrix causa Diis jplacuit; sed vida Catomi* 

Krst I have to thank the Author, for comparing me to so great a 
man* How &r that austerely virtuous person might have reason 
to complain, of a parallel between him and my ** wavering 
and childish dotage," is another question ; and no af&ir of 
mine. — Our inquiry is of another kind ; viz. what die sage 
Exposer would be at ? Does he eaean, by his quotatioB, dwt 
the Pagan Deities were ti|^? and that the intiei»d Cato was 
all wrong? — If not; those who ate fi^wing the course «f 
Cafo, may be no less treading in the steps of Truth. Cicero 
thought Cato rig^t; or he would not have written that pane* 
gyridE, which is lost ; and which, while Caesar held it right to 
answer, he never attempted to expose. <«) Ad&on d^oi^ht 
Cato right; and founded his classic Drama upon this opiKMni. 
Therefore, to one who taxed my opinions w^ a dose resem- 
bfasiQB to t&oee of Cato, I might reffyy amctuf Citft) .* men 
mimisamiom Veritas 

But how has Cato incurred the displeaauie of rajr Critiev aa 
asto come in &r a share of those aflper8io«9» thioiai oai Doe» 
tors Doyle and Mumiy^ and (m my humbler self? la Jie an- 



(«) Some account of the Encomium and the answer u given in one of 
Cicero's lettcrs,-.-to Atkicus, T believe. 
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gty with thb steady patriot, for having iniportiaMy resifltecl the 
of Catiline, and the tyranny of C«sar? OriBfai»tn- 
rather kindled by the recollection, that Cato was a 
friend to th^ liberties of Rome ? 

But I have been misled not only by Cato, but by *' Ge- 
iuu8.".-Nay, the Exposer does not think that I am under the 
conduct (fidse or safe) of such a brilliant guide. If he did, he 
would never treat me with that af&ble and easy scorn, which 
transpires from the entire context of his work ; nor would he^ 
when concluding, have expressed his benevolent apprehen- 
sions, that he ^* had not been sufficiently indulgent to n^ 
<< harmless vanity ; but had sometimes leaned too heavily upon 
*< me." — No ; his tittering commendation of my * genius* is 
but the smearing of the orli del vaso ; which he meant to con- 
tain a dose of a most repulsive kind. Even his mock praise 
is 'but insinuated blame. ** Genius" — he reminds me — *' is 
indiscreet." — Then assuredly, in my judgment, his notes and 
pr^&ce, and no inconsiderable portion of his text, whatever 
.Other traces of genius they may contain, are not deficient in 
what he announces as a proof of it ;— indiscretion. 

Superbid et JastitUo svpra modum turget^ 

I quote from my Reviewer; who seems as partial to latin 
quotations, as I can be to greek. (/)— To whom does he apply 
this one ? To himself f No such thing : to me. His woik 
was ** a humble effi>rt, ' on behalf of Christianity, and Ire- 
land." Humble effort! Observe its title andccmtents; and^ 
reader, then determine is it so. Humility is not airogant; 
nor modesty contemptuous ; nor Christianity abusive. Cg) 

1 have now done with the notes and prdace of an Author, 
who having described me as vainj airogant, uncandid and un- 



(y ) See IBzposure, p. 90., 
(jg) Ibid. Tiile» and p. 45. 46, p. 1. 3. 5. 6. 19. 45. 46. and paMUiu. 
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«leady9-«««ad not only as a useless, but a miscliief-working 
tiifler^-i-conceives that this» though un peujbri, is not enough ; 
and that tborouglily to cure my mental flatulenc^^ and pre- 
vent relapse, a still more nauseous pill remains for me to swal. 
low: which aooordingly he prevails on Milton (/) tosupply ; 
and jgilds the charge of dotage and childishness, with latin. 

Note on sec<md edkian of an Attempt to explain^ on natwr^ 

prmcipleSf the late cures* 

I have been reading, with interest and attention, the appen- 
dix wWdi has been added to that little tract, which Rumour 
has assigned to the Surgeon General as its Author; andlhave 
also read anew the work itself. The writer, whoever he be, 
knows how to defend himsdf ; and to deter from future at^ 
taok, without taking any liberties eidier with good^breeding or 
good natore. If, befoe I knew (nippodng me now to know) 
who the author was, I had the indiscretion to take'some plaj- 
iollflbeities with his tnct---4>n the odier hand, before I bad ac- 
qoiied this knowledge, I was not ao destitute of sagacity or 
lasted ^m not to do eo$ne juBtk)e to the meiits of the writer ; 
nor so dewiid of candour as not to bear witness itet I did ao;. 
For idie opinion, on any eti^feety of that eminent person to 
whom those pages are ascribed, I fed a sincere (and which 
i know to be a wqH merited) respect ; but eqpedaUy to his au- 
Chonty, in autten beknging to his profession, fay deference 
n inry great indeed. He is just the man, to whom I shoidd 
look Cir thepeHbrmanoe of an aU-but-miracuIous cure ; and ta 
v^Mwe care I would resign my material frame ; as hnplicitily as 
Catfeolicks are said to submit their spiritual part to their 
Frierta. — ^His notes have accomplished the purpose for which 

Q 



if) I beliere the extract it from him. A few lines before, this childish 
Dotard was « eloquent and ingenious." 
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they were intended ; that of repelling a chaige of having made 
assertionsi in support of which he could not adduce proofs. 
They also go the length of countenancing the opinion which 
his tract avowed. Indeed his own authority, once I knew the 
author, would have gone a considerable way towards this, with 
me. 

It is a position which admits of no dispute, that the body 
receives visible and palpable impressions, stamped upon it by 
its unseen governor, the Mind. To demonstrate this, we have 
but to look upon the countenance of Rage, Sorrow, or Dismay : 
to feel the throbs of one ; or flutters of the other. Nay what are 
blush or paleness, but the tints ^ of Mind? If expression and 
play of feature were not glio^ses of the soul, — ^if physiog^ 
nomy were not the mould, in which the passions have been 
cast, and which presents the form of that which it contained^— 
if countenance were not spirit and moral feeling materialized^ 
i-^wind could not be exhibited as it has been, on canvass> or on 
the stage. 

That mental impulse, frequent, violent, or long, should not 
only derange the functions, but affect the structure of certun 
oigans, is a doctrine very easy of belief. In fact we cannot 
suppose mind to produce the first effect; without admitting 
that it may also produce the second. Perhaps the two 'effects 
no otherwise differ, than in degree. For, how oiganic functions 
should be almost continually deranged, without injury to, or 
destruction of organic structure, it would indeed be difficult to 
understand. But I can much less conceive the power of mind 
to repair i than to demolish structure. According to the pleas- 
ing and illustrative simile which this little tract has used, what 
has been levelled by a storm, cannot be rebuilt by a calm. 
When the siege of troubles ceases, the body may repair the 
damage, which it has been receiving ; and calm of mind afford 
it leisure and repose for doing so. But it seems that this re- 
pair must be a work of time ; and that while Mind may, at 
once and on the sudden, occasion death ; Body can only ef- 
fect a slow and gradual cure. 
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Thus while we are little, if at all surprised, to behold ex* 
amples of mind producing injury violent and instantaneous ; — 
it yet seems consonant to reason and experience, that we should 
be astonished by a sudden and complete removal of the ill, by 
the same mere power of mind ; and should find this latter ex- 
tremely difficult to conceive, or to explain. The operation 
of mind on body is in the way of force or impulse. That 
a moderate degree of this may be harmless, and even 
beneficial, while the excess of it is hurtful and even de- 
structive, — this we can comprehend. But how it can be pow- 
erfully sanative, is perhaps less to be understood. If on inani- 
mate matter we exert more force ihan ought to be applied, the 
probable consequence may be, that we break or rend. The 
momentum of mental impulse may serve as a stimulant; where 
stimulus is wanting : and this I presume, may sometimes be 
the case, where there is derangement of Junction, ot the toi>> 
pid kind. But can it be the case, where structure is destroyed? 
I mention this, because it does not seem to contravene Note 
B ; the examples which it gives, being of the damage, and not 
the reparation caused by mind. Towards repelling tlie chaige 
made upon the author, it was not necessaiy that these examples 
should shew more. 

The anecdote in Note C is of a different import. Of this I 
would observe, that Captain Franklin only had the story from 
report ; nay that his informant, Mr. Wentzal had it only upon 
hearsay. All this latter saw was, that the left breast of the 
Indian was of an unusual size. The residue of this interesting 
little tale could only (I apprehend) have been learned firom the 
report of the young Chipewyan; and collected (I presume finv 
ther) under the disadvantages of interpretation. I do not 
conclude from this, that a flow of milk did not actually take 
place from his breast; or that he did not, with ity rear his 
child. But muxh of the argumentative applicability of 
the case will depend on this flow having taken place 
quite suddenly and at once. If it had been the moie 
gradual effect, of excitation produced by a^^lying the 
infant to his breast* the case would be less suq[>risii]g : 
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and less of a parallel. And quete does the tuddenness^ the 
immediateDess of the effect, appear with eooogh of oertmnty 
and authenticity, on the evidence which this extraordinaiy nar- 
rative contains ? May it not even be surmised, from his hav- 
ing fed his infimt son ** with broth made from the flesh of the 
deer,** thai the milky sustenance came only by d^;rees? That 
in time, perhaps in no great length of time, such a phenome- 
noD should be produced by the operation of natural causes, 
can be conceived. The very existence of a nipple, in the male» 
seems more or less remarkable ; and the Author mentions, that 
in aD male animals of the class mammalia, the germ of a milk- 
seoeting gland is found. This at once prepares us for conceiving, 
that excitements, possible though not probable, (still less usual,) 
may developc the powers of this embryo organ ; and fit it for 
purposes to which, under ordinary circumstances, it was not 
destined. But stqppose that in the constitution of the young 
Indian there was nothing peculiar ; suppose the effect to have 
been instantaneously produced; and that this efiect ensued 
thus suddenly on fervent prayer, addressed to the Creator and 
IVeserver of all mankind ; — then, as I am a Protestant^ I am 
not precluded from resorting to that miraculous sdlutkm> 
whi^ in page 25, Note d is so eloquently given.— This oonsi- 
dfrm^V*" however I submit to the intelligent {I do not like the 
word ingenious) Author j-^with eveiy diapositMn to yield to 
aotbority such 88 his. 

If I mrecf his society, I might talk a little with him about 
theAe gwUi and si^gest that of his lacteal talents that |ioet 
cocdd jmA have been awara^ who pranoonoed the ufatencie of 
^madgmt hircumr^ believe against a duaee. But auch jooH- 
iacitf woidd be a gRiU«r fieedom that a atraagar oHg^ to take ; 
and I naght aeem relipsiBg into UieitieB for which I had 



I shall tiKrefere nerel^ add, that profimiid as nqr be the gni- 
iMly, aidkBgasisthebeanl,af «liisSataminepci^piftetiG^(«r 
Apuhilqtiierwiy gtoynane?)(a) kisnot iniwndt ^riisanJ 

(a) I am sdTerlisg to Biwbolt*f Htnow £to-Gost« Jtttmpt, p. ST. 
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feeling, that we shall discover the extra-natural soufoes of hi$ 
milk ^-^nor accordingly does the * Attempt* send us thither, to 
look for diem, (a) 



1^ 



(a) JUemft^ p. S6. 



N. B. In what I have said m page 429 ny meaning is, not 
that the author, but the passage, js (to my apprehawon) a 
dull and vulgar one. 



ERRATA IN RHAPSODY. 

Page 21. first line; for Isaiah^ read The Psalms* 
2. sixteenth line ; for ony^ read ani^. 
43. second line ; for ussuedy read issued. 
73. tenth line ; for to highf read too high^ 
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